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fies The second annual convention of the Ameri- 
Annual can Institute of Architects was held at Wash- 
Convention ington, in the hall of the Arlington Hotel, 
AL A. October 22, 23, 24, one hundred and four 
members registering their names. Right here we would 
like to call attention to the fact that this convention is not 
the twenty-fourth, as stated in the convention programme, 


as the new organization dates from last year. This repeated 
attempt to confound an extinct association with the new 
American Institute makes much confusion in many ways. 
A matter of sentiment, largely, allowed the proceedings of 
consolidation to be so carried out as to preserve to the new 
body the old charter, but the spirit of the movement 
was entire obliteration of the old associations and the 
organization of one entirely new and distinct. We are not 
taking the position in order to be factious or for any reason 
but that of fact. If any other plan had been proposed and 
consolidation made a form rather than a reality, it could 
never have been accomplished; and by still maintaining 
that the old Institute exists as an organization the entire 
spirit of the vote that made consolidation a fact is broken, 
and is morally and legally wrong. We were not at first in 
favor of the consolidation, seeing many points of imprac- 
ticability that have been only too thoroughly realized since, 
but when we saw a desire on the part of large numbers to give 
the matter a trial we did our best to make it successful, 
and pitch it in such lines as would make it most successful 
at a time when our opposition would have made the defeat 
of the plan certain. ‘Therefore, we say, let us be honest 
and not break the spirit of an agreement even by implica- 
tion because the adoption of an old name by a new society 
makes it possible. 


The reélection of the officers was a forgone 


Convention ‘ . 
Proceedings Conclusion, every member almost seeing that 
and Their the work of the first year was largely pre- 
ea 
Results. paratory for that of the second, and that a 


change would in many ways be apt to destroy the work 
already commenced. It was regretted that illness pre- 
vented the attendance of President Hunt, but the chair was 
most ably filled by the first vice-president, whose prompt 
and decisive rulings greatly facilitated the work of the con- 
vention. The order in which the secretary kept all papers 
for instant reference, and particularly the facilities afforded 
the press by him for securing verbatim reports, was an inci- 
dent worthy of record, contrasting as it does with former 
conventions. As we prophesied in our last issue, the report 
of the committee on education was ‘‘stereotyped,’ of 
rather there was no document offered that could in any 
way be called a report. It is hoped that this year the 
committee will hold at least one meeting and give a day to 
the discussion and investigation of plans for the better 
education of draftsmen. While this may be a lower and 
more practical plane of work than this committee consider 
they are appointed to perform, it should not be; in fact 
their attention seems already to have been turned in that 
direction. The discussion upon the report of the commit- 
tee on clerk of works was the longest and most productive 
of the convention. ‘That of the committee upon a code of 
ethics was a splendid, forcible statement of the present 
ethical status of the profession in this country, and while a 
few thought that an expression here and there was lacking 
in dignity, it seems to us that it is possible to be at 
times hypercritical. The criticism was, however, in the 
right direction and should have its effect upon future 


reports. 
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The Science of Esthetics.* 


BY HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, F. A. I. A. 
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some years ago by Mr. James Sully in one of his published 

essays+ and answered in the affirmative. Mr. Sully ably indi- 
cated, moreover, the general lines in which the development of the 
science seemed possible and probable. Its scope, as he sketched it 
out, showed up not only a wide field for investigation, which still lies 
untouched before us, but, at the same time, the extreme weakness of 
the estheticians present position; indicated, in fact, that at this time 
nothing worthy of the name of a science of esthetics does exist. It is 
not a little surprising that we should have reached this era in the 
development of esthetic work —should be able to look back on many 
an epoch in which the manifestation of esthetic genius has been the 
most prominent feature of the civilization of the time, and still that 
there should seem reason for asking such a question as Mr. Sully put. 
It indicated a felt antagonism between esthetics and science, which 
he was indeed compelled to acknowledge with those who unlike him 
do not look forward with hope or expectation to a closer bond be- 
tween the two. 

When we come to consider the basis of this antagonism we not un- 
naturally find our thought turning aside to another conflict which 
science has been waging with intensity for many an age—the contest 
with religion. Is there anything common to esthetics and religion 
which will account for this hostility toward science which both 
share ? 

The attitude of science is the attitude of a searcher. The scien- 
tist is looking for laws in the ordering of the phenomena which im- 
press themselves upon him: for relations between the objective facts 
of nature and of hisown mental experience. On the other hand, that 
in esthetics and religion which feels an enmity toward and opposes 
the advance of science appears in the attitude of a /’s¢ener and a fol- 
/ower of commands, 

In the two cases indeed the voices are very different ones—but the 
religious devotee on the one hand and the artist on the other are each 
trying to express the promptings of ‘‘inspiration "; with one it is the 
voice of God, with the other it is the vision of an ideal which he feels 
is in whole or in part unknown to his fellows. In each case the indi- 
vidual is submissive to an acknowledged leader, whom he believes to 
be supreme, and he resents the approach of a new teacher who claims 
superiority to his master. 

If we look back at the ‘‘ warfare between religion and science” we 
see science slowly but surely spreading its sway over regions which 
religion at one time claimed to rule to the exclusion of science. We 
see religion at first taking no notice of this advance, scorning the 
notion that science will be able to invade its sacred precincts ; then 
we see her striving to avoid the invader; then, finally when the in- 
vasion must be acknowledged, raising the standard to battle with 
science which would become a co-worker in the same field. The con- 
test once begun has been waged, as we know, with inestimable loss to 
both contestants. At times science has ceased to advance altogether, 
the scientific spirit has seemed to be in danger of total extinction : 


{ 3 a science of esthetics possible?” This question was asked 


* Paper read before the second annual convention of the American Institute 
of Architects at Washington, October 23, 1890. 

+ The essay referred to was published in a volume entitled ‘Sensation and 
Intuition.’’ Mr. Sully’s article on esthetics in the last edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica justifies Mr. Herbert Spencer’s earlier statement of his leader- 
ship in the world of psychologic esthetics. 


and then again with the energy which tyranny develops, it has 
seemed about to sweep religion from the face of the earth, to the in- 
expressible loss of the race during the age of revolution. We, in our 
times, are beginning to see that this conflict and the loss it has en- 
tailed has been unnecessary, that science might have advanced with a 
less limping gait had she not been maimed in the fight, and that 
religious influences might have been purer and more effective is result 
had religion not treated as a foe one whom she might have made her 
friend. 

Now the consideration of this contest may not be unprofitable to us 
in relation to the antagonism between science and esthetics. 

Is science as surely to spread her power over the realms which 
the artist is wont to claim she cannot enter ? Is there to be thesame 
contest, the same loss to both science and art through failure to 
acknowledge brotherhood and capacity for mutual helpfulness? [| 
think there are evidences before us today of just such loss through 
lack of codperation.* Shall we not be making a great gain if we can 
learn to see that science and art are co-workers in the same field ; that 
science may aid esthetics, and esthetics crown science with an 
enduring glory which could not otherwise be hers—and for such 
fraternity we may surely hope when we consider that the study of 
individual impulse has developed a science of ethics which is no 
longer thought of as an enemy of religion—that the study of social 
impulses is producing something which approaches scientific form, 
which claims scientific individuality as a whole, and which in certain 
lines has truly developed into a rigid science. The ‘‘ dismal science” 
has had its contest with religion. Smith, Ricardo and Malthus suf- 
fered intellectual martyrdom, but nowadays religious people are not 
thought to be treading dangerous ground when they study the Mal- 
thusian doctrine ; on the contrary, it seems to be becoming habitual 
for the clergy to undertake the treatment of social problems, unfor- 
tunately in almost all cases, however, without proper knowledge of 
the subjects discussed, and therefore with loss rather than gain to 
science itself. 

If the mental attitude of the artist and scientist differ so much as to 
imply lack of natural sympathy, there are not wanting elements 
which tend to develop a positive antagonism between the two. Cold 
fact will now and again take the life out of our ideals and accuracy of 
knowledge not infrequently has robbed a true artistic creation of all 
its esthetic value. But science surely bears no grudge against the 
imagination; on the contrary its main dependence is upon the imagi- 
nation, to which it looks for those hypotheses which serve as the 
incentive to experiment, without which there were no scientific 
advance. Still the timid artist shrinks from science as from an 
invidious foe, whose ways he does not know, but who may occasion- 
ally harm. Cowardice gains no friends and this attitude is not only 
eminently cowardly, but unjust too, for it fails to recognize that 
science has made possible the life of many new ideals of higher worth, 
for every inferior one she has slain. 

Or perhaps the artist takes a bolder attitude of hostility. He feels 
science to be an open enemy. He claims that the scientific spirit 
never goes with artistic production; that attention to the scientific 
aspect of things prevents artistic productivity and appreciation, and 
he is likely to bring confessions like Darwin's to witness in his favor. 
It is true that ex/veme effort in any one direction implies a curtailment 
of effort in all others, and that a man or an age given preéminently to 
activities which are not artistic will not give the world great art pro- 
ducts, but this is no more true against scientific than against any 
other activity. Notable examples of art-masters who were eminent 
as widely versed in the knowledge of their times, the Leonardo da 
Vincis, the Goethes, rise to disprove the position that scientific 
attainment fer se incapacitates a man from being a producer in art. 
It is true, also, that constant and exclusive concentration of thought in 
one special direction will lead to curtailment of capacity and of pleas- 
ure getting in those directions not especially connected with the 
chosen path. But this implies a shifting of esthetic field rather than 
its loss. It is the price an ardent specialist like Darwin must pay for 
the success he wins. It is a loss of joy in the impressions which 
give esthetic delight to the average highly educated man among his 
companions, a joy which he himself used to reach in sympathy with 
them; his mental life and capacities and his esthetic field have 
shifted to regions in which only a few of his fellows can follow him. 

Well, if science is not our enemy, some artist may ask, can you 
show it to bea friend ? Is it of any use to us ? 

What is science but the orderly arrangement of human experience; 
and is not the experience of our ancestors made use of daily in art 
method and practice? What age has given more study to ancient 
art than ours ? What race of artists has turned more attention to the 
old masters ? Esthetic method is therefore in reality a part of the 
body of science to-day, although its crudeness of form prevents the 
recognition of its relation to what we call science. 

As we look back at the great epochs of art, at the styles they pro- 
duced, the schools they founded, we see them to be the outcome of 
development and of accumulated racial experience lasting through 
generations with slightly changing conditions so far as art is con- 
cerned. The youth of one generation found its art environment of 
those products which had been sifted out as the best by the generation 
which preceded his own. He stepped from this educational stand- 
point to victories made possible because his vigor was not required to 
tread again the laborious path filled with failures which his ancestors 
had taken. And if the use of crudely recorded experience through 
unconscious means has gained such triumphs, what might not be the 
gain under systematic arrangement of experience ; especially in these 


*Note the prevalent notion among “ practical men”’ that architects as a class 
are not practical and the tendency to oppose the artist and scientific man in the 
education of engineers to whom are entrusted the construction of the most péer- 
manent and most noticeable works of our time, 
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times when stability.of conditions is so rare that racial transfer of 
experience is less to be relied upon. 

If we reach the conclusion that science is not inimical to the 
artist, but may be helpful to him, two questions arise for our consid- 
eration. First, it will be asked what the science of esthetics proposes 
to do, how far it now exists and how it will develop in the future ; 
and second, what is or will be the function of this science of 
esthetics in the evolution of human activities, how helpful to the 
world of science and philosophy at large, and how to the special 
student of the practice of esthetics itself. 

If esthetics is to be considered as a true science it will be found 
to develop on the same lines which appear in the development of the 
exact sciences which are already well established as such. Science 
in general is based upon the observation of phenomena. In the first 
place, it gathers data and then seeks to relate these data in classifi- 
cation. This latter process involves the principles which in more 
complex form come before us as the method of hypothesis. No mere 
collocation of data, of which we see so much among the scientific 
workers of to-day, is of value unless these data are gathered to be 
grouped together, and this grouping implies the emphasis of the bond 
between the individuals of the group. If this bond be not clear some 
one of the numerous possible links is for the moment held to be true 
in an hypothesis, and the facts are then compared with the results 
which the hypothesis seems to involve. If the two coincide the 
hypothesis becomes a true bond of relation to aid in classification. _ 

The gathering of data in the early stages of a science is necessarily 
dependent upon the za/ura/ emphasis of bonds of relation between 
phenomena. These relations being forced upon us, so to speak, make 
the acquirement of such empirical data the easiest first step. 

A great deal of such empirical data has been collected, but it is 
passed from master to pupil in a blind, unmethodical way which is 
truly worthy of the dark ages. 

The production of hypothesis involves no difficulties, but on the 
contrary is a most attractive occupation to many people. 

The verification of hypothesis, however, is quite a different matter, 
it is a task filled with labor and carries with it painfulness in the dis- 
appointment of many a well-proportioned imaginative structure. But 
this laborious and not always agreeable work is the necessary condi- 
tion of scientific advance. There is no limit to the increase of unveri- 
fied hypothesis, but not until there is a demand for comparison with 
the facts is there a chance of living growth in any science. 

And we may hope that this age of demand has opened up for the 
science of esthetics. 

At all events, esthetics have gone through a stage of multiplication 
of theories, as all of us will testify who have looked into the ponder- 
ous esthetic work of the Germans, before whose daring hypotheses 
the efforts of thinkers of our own race appear meager. And there 
appears to be nowadays a general distrust of all systems, which is 
perfectly justifiable when one considers how little attempt has been 
made toward that rigid verification through which a theory must pass 
if it is to become part of the body of science. There is seen also the 
beginning of an accurate collection of data. The most notable step 
in this connection has been made in the youngest of the sister arts, 
namely, that of music, where the natural developments have been sub- 
jected to careful analysis which has produced empirically the orderly 
rules and arrangement of counterpoint and has shown that all of 
modern music can be brought into relation with the simple normal 
chord. This accurate beginning has led to the best scientific treat- 
ment which is to be seen in any branch of esthetics. In his notable 
work on ‘‘Sensation of Tone’’ Helmholtz shows the scientific basis 
from which these empirically discovered laws of harmonic relation 
follow necessarily. In the direction of pure form also there are 
examples of this scientific collection of data as opposed to the merely 
empirical. The renowned Fechner, whose ‘‘ Vorschule d. sthetik”’ 
may almost be said to mark the beginning of the existence of 
esthetic science as a whole, has undertaken to verify the assertions of 
Zeising and others as to the esthetic value of rectangular forms with 
axes related as are the two parts of a line divided in the proportion 
which Zeising called the ‘‘ golden section.” * These experiments of 
Fechner's indeed have shown that there is foundation for the empiri- 
cally discovered fact which Zeising emphasized, although they by no 
means show that Zeising’s intellectual theory of unconsciously recog- 
nized mathematical relation in true. But the experiments themselves 
need to be carried further before any specially important theory can 
be based upon them. 

In another direction we have the careful study of the facts of color 
which has led to the famous and helpful Helmholtz-Herring discus- 
sion, and lately to some especially interesting experiments as to the 
quantitative evaluation of color contrast, by Prof. Rood of Columbia 
College, all of which have esthetic significance’ It must be acknowl- 
edged, however, that our science as an exact science has made very 


*The golden section is reached by so bisecting a line unequally that the 
short section shall be to the long section as the long section is to the sum of the 
two or the whole line. Zeising tried to show that esthetic forms were based upon 
this mathematical relation. His theory however proved, if anything, too much. 
Still Fechner with true scientific spirit determined to bring the matter to experi- 
ment. He gaveto a large number of persons ten cards, one a square, the others 
rectangles, with sides related as 6:5, 4:3, 29:2C, 3:2, 34:21 (which is the relation of 
the golden section) 23:13, 2:1 and 5:2. An exceedingly large majority chose the 
Square as the least beautiful; and the ‘‘ golden section”’ as the most beautiful ; 
while a very small number chose the square as beautiful, and none whatever 
rejected the golden section as ugly; the only form which was not thus rejected 
by some one out of 350 observers. I have repeated Fechner’s experiment with a 
smaller number of subjects with cards still more closely related to the golden 
Section than his cards were. The evidence points to no invariability of choice 
of the “ golden section”’ card itself, but a variation of choice of cards close to and 
on either side of this. Which results go to show that the “‘ golden section”’ shape 
Is close to and is perhaps the average choice, but argues strongly against 
Zeising’s theory of subconscious grouping of mathematical relations. 5 

Confer “Vorschule d. Aisthetik”’ and “ Zur Experimentalen Zsthetik”’ by 

- T. Fechner, 5 
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little advance. Such instances as we are able to give merely bring 
into prominence the general lack of development. This is due, I 
think, first of all to the antagonism which we have found to exist in 
general between artist and scientist. If the artist cares little for what 
the man of science tells him, so the scientist is likely to care little to 
investigate that which does not esfecia//y interest him or which he 
cannot readily comprehend, which he looks upon as of little practical 
value, and the more so when the artist declares that it does not call 
for investigation. But behind this superficial obstacle is a much 
more formidable one. There isa felt need of some fundamental upon 
which to base the science. Some general ground which shall bring 
the various branches of esthetics as they have already naturally 
developed into harmonious relation. Like all beginners we have been 
too much taken up with objective aspects and I think the first step for 
us must be in the direction of consideration of our own subjective 
condition in relation to art works. Our appeal must be to psychology, 
and psychology I think will show us that esthetics is a branch of 
Hedonics—the wider science of pleasure—and in the correct consid- 
eration of the relation of esthetics to all of Hedonics we are likely to 
obtain a fundamental principle which will greatly aid. 

But psychology, unfortunately, has itself little to tell us as yet 
about pleasure. There is no part of mental science which is less com- 
plete than Hedonics ; there are no mental phenomena which are less 
thoroughly understood than the phenomena of pleasure. 

We cannot hope for immediate aid, therefore, from this source, 
but our work need not stop for lack of this fundamental basis. There 
is a vast amount of data which needs to be collected and formulated 
accurately—data which may be obtained from the expressed opinions 
of thinkers of the past—from the examination and critical study of 
art works which have come to be generally acknowledged to be of 
importance and of permanent value ; from actual experiment in lines 
similar to those undertaken by Fechner in relation to the ‘‘ golden 
section” form, by Helmholtz in relation to musical harmonies, by 
Rood with reference to color contrasts. 

Now let us ask what this science of esthetics is todo for us. What 
is its function in relation to other sciences, and to philosophy, and 
wherein is it to serve the producer of esthetic works? Advance in 
one science always brings aid to the sister sciences, often in the least 
expected directions. In the region most directly connected with our 
own inquiry we see how one branch of work affects another in the 
influence of the harmonic theory of music upon the research in rela- 
tion to color effects. The scientist has learned by many an experi- 
ence that he must not be balked by the complaint of the practical 
man that his work is useless, for some day his results may illuminate 
not only the field in which he is working but other fields which per- 
haps appear bnt slightly related to hisown. Darwin's results have 
influenced thought and theory in all directions. May we not hope 
that some aid to clearness of scientific conceptions may come from a 
true understanding of the wide field of esthetics which is so influen- 
tial in the lives of each and all of us? If then by scientific treatment 
philosophy can find the true relation of esthetics to the other regions 
which she rules, she will gladly welcome the acquisition. 

In this direction we may hope to learn the genesis of the impulse 
which leads the race to art production. We may look for a just con- 
ception of the development and tendencies of art production in the 
past and for some gen- 
eral notion of the ulti- 
= ; mate end to which art 
must tend, as deter- 
mined by the direction 
in which the evolution 
of our race is seen to be 
moving. It will thus 
give the basis for a true 
philosophic criticism 


oy 


which is so great a 
desideratum in our 
day. Further it may 


be expected to show 
the student of art the 
immediate end to be 
looked for (and as we 
know in many lines of 
philosophic movement, 
the immediate end by 
no means coincides with 
the «/timate one) and it 
may thus materially aid 
him in art production. 
This immediate end, 
can be shown, I think, 
to be the production of 
results which shall be permanently pleasurable in revival for those 
whom they affect. But now let us consider how far the study of 
e ° etics scientifically can aid the artist himself. 

Science in any event, will always deal to a great extent negatively 
with the problems of esthetics and rarely positively. It will teach us 
in general what to avoid if we would work in the field of the esthetic, 
and within this field genius will have full play and will have gained 
by having avoided the loss of energy implied in the taking of and 
recovery from false steps. And if, in the course of this study, some man 
finds hecan do better work in art investigation than in art production, 
what is this but a gain to the world? A positive gain of effective 
scientific work in place of productive art work which would in all 
probability have been merely an addition to mediocrity. 

I have already called attention to the notion that the intellectual 
treatment of esthetic subjects is likely to curtail art production of 
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high grade. Wecannot but wonder at the defense of such a notion 
when we consider how many theorists of the highest position among 
those who speak our tongue, but more especially among the Germans, 
have based their esthetic theories upon fundamentals which are 
entirely intellectual ; where clear vision seems lacking the very best 
of them (such as Kant and Helmholtz) adopting with little hesitancy 
the theories of subconscious intellectual action as satisfactory to 
account for esthetic values. 

The study of art history has tended to substantiate the notion of 
the inverse relation of art production to intellectual consideration of 
esthetic matters, for as it shows ages which are unproductive of art 
work of high value it seems also to show that the age of non-produc- 
tion is one of devotion to pure critical formalism. 

It seems to me that it might well be claimed that the studious age 
has been the parent of the productive one rather than its bastard 
brother, but the facts are in al! probability accounted for, not by any 
lack of critical spirit during ages of great art outcome. but by the 
emphasis of critical work which the absence of notable art production 
brings into prominence. 

Guyau, whose early death is so much to be deplored, thought the lack 
of art product to be due to the approaching death of a social age, and 
as such looked upon it as a sign of loss of excessive vigor which is 
necessary to the appearance of genius. This last explanation is 
doubtless true, whether the loss be found to be due as he thinks to 
social disease or even if it be traceable to overemphasis of scientific or 
any other concentrative activity. For, as we have already seen, any 
exclusive work will curtail effective activities in other directions. 
This, however, is little more than a statement of the limits of 
capacity, an acknowledgment, in fact, of relative incapacity; but 
surely we should not favor a position which leaves incapacity in con- 
trol, and which would deprive skill of its best tools. 

We should certainly oppose any educational scheme which would 
lead the art student to any exclusive, absorbing attention to scientific 
or to any other asfect of things, for all men must learn to give as well 
as take. We cannot continually be students, if we are to study to the 
best advantage we must alternate with our study the activities which 
this study makes possible, Our educational system in general 
appears to me to fail in this regard. The general public, at all 
events, have gained the notion that assiduous and continuous study 
can make the subjects studied valuable as parts of our permanent 
mental store, without bringing the acquirements into relation with 
effective life of practice. 

Our contention and influence, therefore, should look to the avoid- 
ance of extremes of absorption in study, but on the other hand to the 
fostering in the artist of the habit of study as he produces, so that as 
he grows in experience he may gain new skill—for knowledge is skill. 

I bring this matter before this body because it seems to me that at 
this time, of all art workers, the architect has the most to gain from 
the scientific study of esthetics, and is, perhaps, in the best position 
to give in return. The materials which he uses in the production of 
his art works are very much the same as were those of many thou- 
sand years ago; and many of the needs which define his art have in 
like manner remained unchanged ; the same cannot be said in equal 
degree of any other line of art product. 

Thus thearchitect has before him a greater accumulation of empiri- 
cal data than any other class of artists. He reads, in the types of 
buildings which the past has given us, the results of a vast amount of 
elimination of the ugly and the gradual fixation of such qualities as 
have been found tobe relatively permanent in pleasure—giving revival. 
And now he should be able to treat these data scientifically—to dis- 
cover the nature of the elements which produce in‘him the esthetic 
thrill which make his object beautiful, and perhaps the ultimate cause 
of the pleasurableness gained. 

The gain of power which is to result for him cannot be easily 
overestimated. To know by positive evidence that certain forms 
give relatively permanent pleasurableness to the mass of men, and 
that others give merely temporary pleasure under special conditions 
to a few (as, for instance, we learn of the general form approaching 
the so-called ‘‘golden section” and the square, respectively, from 
such experiments as those of Fechner above mentioned)—to gain such 
knowledge is of vast importance to the designer and to his pupil. It 
seems to me, also, that the architects of the world have, of all the 
artists, the greatest encouragements to become a learned profession 
and to make their societies learned societies. They can be no 
dreamers ; they must first of all be practical men, and it is this prac- 
ticality—this willingness to conform to the facts of nature—which 
makes the basis of scientific advance. I feel very strongly, however, 
that it is to our universities that we must look for effective aid. Apart 
from the department of literary esthetics comparatively little help 
has been given by them to art students, even from the technological 
side. We find, indeed, departments devoted to art, and the architect 
perhaps cannot complain, for the best developments of such art 
departments as exist are devoted to the training of students of archi- 
tecture. But, speaking broadly, there is little technical aid from this 
source. 

It is recognized that a science has taken but its first step when the 
student must gain his technical knowledge from some special master 
rather than in a school of masters, the matter and method of whose 
teachings are subject to open critical study. The lawyer and physician 
used to gain his education from a single master in this way. But this 
method is seen to be objectionable for the average pupil, as liable to 
produce narrowness of view. Art students, however, with few excep- 
tions, are forced to adopt this archaic method, although architects, 
indeed, no longer need to complain in this direction. 

It is to be specially remembered, however, that when a science has 
gained schools of technical method it has taken but its first step. 
What it then needs is advance in theoretical study and in investiga- 


tion, and here the university may most effectively aid. The study of 
the theoretical and philosophical principles of ethics and logic, the 
sciences of the good and the true, find encouragement in every univer- 
sity; but the science of the beautiful in these theoretical and philo- 
sophical aspects demands attention and encouragement of original 
investigation, which today it does not receive. Let us hope the near 
future will see marked developments in the art departments of our 
universities and a serious encouragement in them of the scientific 
treatment of esthetic problems. 
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fourth annual convention of the American Institute of Archi- 

tects (to be opened in Washington on the 22d inst.) for a brief 
account of its status and history, I turn toa letter of mine of date 
August 15, 1887, and with some modifications rendered necessary 
by the changes that have occurred during the three years interven- 
ing, I herewith transcribe its opening paragraphs, and add what seems 
to be necessary for current purposes. 

Nearly fifty years ago (December 7, 1836) the half score or so of 
properly trained architects practicing in the United States met in 
New York and organized an ‘‘ American Institution of Architects.” 
Only one of its members survives, at a very advanced age, Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Davis, the architect of the University of the City of New 
York and of much other good work, and now a corresponding 
member of this pioneer organization's lineal descendant, the present 
Institute. 

The ‘‘Institution” did not last, however. It was impossible it 
should. Its members were but a handful at the best, and they lived 
too far apart to gather from each other the warmth and sustenance 
and strength necessary for a brotherhood. It flamed up, flickered, 
flamed up again, but finally died out, or at least apparently so. But 
the vital spark still remained in its ashes, and some ten years after- 
ward an organization was again initiated in New York, under the 
name (so wisely retained in its recent reorganization) of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, and with much better prospects than 
before ; for meanwhile there had appeared on the scene American youth 
of the higher technical training, while the previous influx of well 
trained foreign practitioners had continued, thus supplying elements 
that eagerly codperated with the remnant of the small band of 
founders of the ‘‘ Institution” in the endeavor to establish, on perma- 
nent foundations, a fraternity consecrated to the high aim of ‘“‘unit- 
ing in fellowship the architects of this continent, and in combining 
their efforts so as to promote the artistic, scientific and practical 
efficiency of the profession.” : 

But it was not until 1857—just twenty years after the old ‘‘ Insti- 
tution” was called to ratify its construction in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia — that those who remained of 
its members united with this fresh stock in obtaining a charter for 
the society, which they did from Judge Roosevelt, of the Supreme 
Court, with cordial wishes from him for their success. For four 
years the organization gathered in numbers and strength, till 1861 the 
civil war broke out and absorbed most of its members. The Institute 
did not disband, however ; it simply suspended its meetings and opera- 
tions for less than three years, during which period the functions of 

*Paper read before the second convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, at Washington, October 23, 1890. 
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secretary of the board of trustees were performed mainly by Mr. 
Charles D. Gambrill, and for a short time by Mr. Emlen D. Littell ; 
and, before the close of the disturbance, resumed its functions. But, 
incorporated though it was in New York, its membership nevertheless 
covered, however sparsely, the whole Union, and to some extent the 
contiguous British provinces ; and the roll gradually increased till in 
1867, ten years after its incorporation, it became necessary to meet 
the local exigencies of its outlying constituency by establishing a 
system of branches, or Chapters as they are called, which have slowly 
augmented in number till last year they had seats in most of the 
principal cities in the Union, as follows. The figures attached to 
each indicate the year of its accession to the Institute : 


New York Chapter. . ..:..066 ccs March 19, 1867. 
Philadelphia Chapter.............- November 14, 1869. 
Chicago Chapter... oscic cscicsvels December 13, 1869. 
Cinemnatt Chapter: « «.0:60..66.s0e0 February 14, 1870. 
Boston Chapier.. 55.0082 tees December 6, 1870. 
Balusmore Chapter: ......500:. 66.0066 January = 13, 1871. 
Aibany CRARCE oo: 66. 616 os 'ecie vine May 28, 1873. 
Rhode Island Chapter. ............ November 10, 1875. 
San Francisco Chapter... .....25. November 4, 1881. 
St. EOwis Ch aper eae sic'si ecia ore carne April 16, 1884. 
Indianapolis Chapter.............- July 2, 1884. 
Washington Chapter.............. September 21, 1887. 


The year of 1889 having been rendered memorable, in the history 
of the Institute, by the accession of the Western Association of Archi- 
tects which had been formed five years previously on the general 
lines already laid down by the Institute, and on the same theory as 
that which induced the adoption of the chapter system, namely, that a 
beneficent oversight of the elements affecting the profession could 
better be had tor local purposes by a local body than by one having 
its seat at a distance), it is probable that the reports submitted at the 
approaching convention in the national capital will show a large 
increase in the list of Chapters, with also, it may reasonably be hoped, 
many evidences of accomplished improvements in working methods, 
and suggestions for still further ameliorative processes in the interest 
of good architecture and of its practitioners, as well as of still closér 
union than heretofore among all the architectural associations of the 
country, under the federative system offered by the Institute. 

The labor involved in the formating processes of the Institute was 
great, and equally so the work of correspondence, stimulation, coér- 
dination and general administration; the more so as it has been with- 
out endowment, while its income from initiation and annual dues has 
been insufficient even to cover proper expenditure for mere clerical 
service, for rent and for the printing—to say nothing of the editing— 
of its proceedings. Until the current year, when the membership, 
nearly doubled by the accession of the Western Association of Archi- 
tects, seemed to justify increased appropriations, its secretary (whose 
whole time would, unassisted, be insufficient to meet its demands 
thoroughly) has had no salary whatever, though an attempt 
was made, when Mr. Pfeiffer was in office, to raise a salary for 
an assistant secretary. The excessive demands on the secretary 
may be inferred from the fact that with but two presidents in 
the first thirty years of its corporate existence, namely, the late Mr. 
Richard Upjohn, architect of Trinity and St. Thomas’ churches, in 
New York, for nineteen years, from its incorporation in 1857 till his 
resignation in 1876, and his successor, Dr. Thomas U. Walter, arch- 
itect of the capitol at Washington for eleven years, till his decease 
three years ago; and with but three treasurers in thirty-two years, 
namely, the late Mr. J. C. Wells for three years, the late Mr. R. G. 
Hatfield, author of ‘‘ Transverse Strains,’ for nineteen years, and his 
brother, Mr. O. P. Hatfield, for ten years, the Institute during the 
thirty-two years named has been obliged to call successively on no 
less than thirteen among its most prominent, active and public spirited 
members. The first secretary of the Institute—as also the most 
active agent in promoting its formation — was, for nearly four years, 
Mr. R. M. Hunt, who was followed by Mr. Henry Van Brunt for 
five months, and for about half that time by Mr. J. W. Ritch. After 
the suspension caused by the civil war, and during the remaining 
portion of its first decade, or for about three years in all, the late Mr. 
Charles D. Gambrill, of the firm of Gambrill & (H. H.) Richardson, 
architects of Trinity Church, Boston, with complete faithfulness, and 
under much discouragement, performed its duties. For about four 
months during Mr. Gambrill’s incumbency his title was limited to 
that of recording secretary, his partner being appointed correspond- 
ing secretary with special reference to foreign correspondence. This 
was done with the view of relieving Mr. Gambrill of the overwork, 
but the archives give no indication that this division of the office 
resulted otherwise than in all its work being done, as usual, by Mr. 
Gambrill. After the adoption of the Chapter system, with which the 
second decade in the history of the corporation opened, Mr. F. C. 
Withers, architect of the reredos in Trinity Church, New York, filled 
the office for a year, and was succeeded, also for a year, by Mr. Russell 
Sturgis, well known afterwards for the important and long, gratuitous 
service he performed for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
now president of the Architectural League of the City of New York. 
After Mr. Sturgis, the secretaryship was successsvely filled by Mr. P. 
B. Wight, architect of the National Academy of Design in New York, 
and now of the Wight Fireproofing Company, for two years; by the 
late Carl Pfeiffer, architect of the Roosevelt Hospital in New York, 
two years : A. J. Bloor, four years ; C. F. McKim, of the firm of McKim, 
Mead & White, one year ; H. M. Congdon, architect of St. Andrews 
Church, Harlem, two years; A. J. Bloor, again, two years and a half; 
George C. Mason, Jr., three years and a half; and, for the third time, 
A. J. Bloor, three years. Mr. Gambrill, in 1878, was a second time 
elected, but declined. Prof. W. R. Ware, now at the head of the 
Architectural Department of Columbia College, was elected when, after 
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my sixth annual term, I positively refused a reélection; but I was 
compelled to retain the office for over half a year longer, till my physi- 
cians insisted on my resigning and going abroad, because Mr. Ware as 
positively declined to serve in an unpaid, onerous and often thankless 
position, which would have compelled him to forego, or partially 
neglect, his chosen and very important responsibilities in the field of 
instruction. 

The presidency has been filled since Dr. Walter’s death by the 
well-known R. M. Hunt; and, since last November, J. W. Root, of 
the firm of Burnham & Root, architects of ‘‘ The Rookery,” in Chi- 
cago, has been secretary, and Samuel A. Treat, treasurer. 

Until the accession of the Western Association of Architects last 
November — resulting from the action of a joint committee of that 
body and of the Institute, appointed two years previously to consider 
the question of consolidation, and succeeded the following year by 
another like committee—the Institute was administered by a board of 
trustees, elected annually, and consisting of the president, secretary 
and treasurer, and a few other prominent members, to whom, after 
the third convention in 1869, was added a secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence, the first incumbent of which office, the late Henry A. Sims, 
of Philadelphia, greatly distinguished himself in it. After the fourth 
convention, in 1870, the presidents of the Chapters were added to the 
board. But at the ‘‘ consolidation” convention of last year, a change 
occurred in both the terminology and the regimen of the administra- 
tive body, the title being changed to ‘‘ Board of Directors,” and an 
Excutive Committee, elected by the board from its own membership, 
being charged with the details of the administration. The Executive 
Committee for the current year consists of Messrs. E. H. Kendall, 
D. Adler, R. W. Gibson, and W. W. Carlin, with (ex-officio) the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. 

Until last year the Institute had standing committees on education 
and publications, the successive proceedings of the Institute being pub- 
lished under the auspices of the latter, and the former still surviving 
as a special committee, its membership for the current year compris- 
ing Professors Russell Sturgis, W. R. Ware, N. C. Ricker and T. M. 
Clark. An equivalent of the old Special Committee on Profes- 
sional Practice, which for so many years did such good service 
generally under the chairmanship of Mr. W. R. Ware, is again on 
the Institute list under the name of Committee on Code of Profes- 
sional Ethics, with Mr. L. H. Sullivan as chairman. The other 
special committees shown in the consolidation proceedings are on 
Clerk of the Works, R. W. Gibson, chairman ; Chapters, J. F. Alex- 
ander, chairman; Competitions, C. E. Illsley, chairman; Railroad 
Transportation, also Mr. Illsley chairman; and Uniform Contract, 
O. P. Hatfield, chairman. 

In the first decade of its existence the Institute had a number of 
annual dinners, held on Washington's birthday, but of these no record 
appears to be extant, except, perhaps, in the pages of two long-lapsed 
serials — one, the Artist Durand’s Crayon, and the other the Architects’ 
and Mechanics’ Fournal, published shortly before the civil war, for a 
short time, in New York. But its convention for business purposes 
did not, at that time, occur regularly. Since the organization of the 
Chapter system in 1867, however, the Institute has never failed to 
hold an annual convention. Seven of them have been held in New 
York, three in Philadelphia, two in Boston, three in Cincinnati, two 
in Chicago, one in Baltimore, one in Washington, one in Providence 
and Newport, one in Albany, one in Nashville, and one in Buffalo, 
all the places of meeting, except the last two, being the seats of 
Chapters. 

The proceedings of all the conventions (edited, as a rule, by the 
secretary in office at the time, though in one instance by Mr. Littell, 
and in another by Mr. T. M. Clark) have been published in handsome 
pamphlet form; several of the later ones being illustrated with 
portraits of distinguished members of the organization. They give 
generally quite full accounts of the transactions at the conventions, 
including the reports of the trustees, Chapters and standing and special 
committees, with the discussions thereon, as well as papers written 
by members and read thereat, or in the Chapters, and the addresses 
made by officers and by distinguishedlaymen. Among the latter may 
be mentioned the names (in the chronological order of their contribu- 
tions) of E. L. Godkin, of the Vation ; the Rev. Dr. Furness; Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard; Hon. Rufus King; the late Rev. Drs. 
Osgood and Magoon; J. H. B. Latrobe (son of one of the original 
architects of the National Capitol); T. A. Atchison, M. D., and 
Hon. E. C. Sprague. 

Papers of members of the Institute, published in the proceedings, 
include, among others, essays on iron and fireproof construction, by 
the late R. G. Hatfield, P. B. Wight, G. B. Post, A. J. Bloor, N. H. 
Hutton, F. Schumann and the late D. Lienau ; on building soils, foun- 
dations, heavy buildings, masonry, concretes and mortars, terra-cotta, 
special minor instructions, etc., by the late J. T. Sturgis, N. H. Hutton, 
the late A. C. Nash, F. Baumann, E. T. Potter, W. L. B. Jenney 
and R. W. Gibson; and on Colonial, American or government 
architecture, by the late President Upjohn, J. L. Smithmeyer, 
P. B. Wight, President Hunt, A. Cluss, R. S. Peabody, C. A. Cummings, 
W. A. Potter, H. M. Congdon, J. Moser, M. F. Bell and George C. 
Mason, Jr. Acoustics and sanitary subjects, including the questions 
of heating, ventilation, sewerage and plumbing, have been treated by 
A. Cluss, the late H. R. Searle, the late C. Pfeiffer, Col. G. E. 
Waring, T. M. Clark, L. W. Weeds, the late R. Briggs, — Tudor 
and Glenn Brown. C. C. Haight, J. H. Hopkins, R. S. Peabody and 
Cc. A. Cummings have furnished papers on church architecture. The 
subjects of apartment and tenement houses have produced papers 
respectively from the late J. R. Niernsee and A. J. Bloor. D. Adler 
(architect, with his partner, Mr. Sullivan, of the Auditorium in 
Chicago) has a paper on the theaters ; \ C. Cady (architect of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York), one on opera houses ; J. L. 
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Smithmeyer (architect, with his partner, Mr. Pelz, of the Congres- 
sional Library), one on library buildings; G. A. Frederick, one on 
dining rooms; and J. H. McNamara, one on domes and _ towers. 
Specialists in the esthetics of architecture have furnished to the 
columns of the proceedings the following papers: ‘‘ Technical Pro- 
portion,” by D. T. Atwood; ‘‘A New Style,” by A. F. Oakey ; 
‘‘Painting and Sculpture,” by Prof. C. E. Norton; ‘‘ Wall and 
Window Decoration, etc.,” by A. J. Bloor; and ‘‘The Harmony 
Between Colors and Music,” by E.G. Lind. Legal, ethical, protec- 
tive and educational questions, involved in architectural study and 
practice, have elicited papers from the late R. G. Hatfield, T. M. 
Clark, Professor Watson, the late A. C. Nash, J. A. Fox, T. M. Clark, 
C. A. Ham, J. W. Wilson, G. A. Frederick and J. W. Yost ; while 
historical and archzological papers have been supplied by J. T. 
Clarke and W. W. Boyington. The subject of building laws, appli- 
cable to this country, has been treated by E. Anderson, A. Stone, 
T. M. Clark and G. A. Frederick, and has been vigorously treated by a 
number of the Chapters in their relations with their several govern- 
ments, to the great benefit of both the public and the profession. 
‘* Architectural and other Art Societies, etc.’’ and ‘‘ Landscape Treat- 
ment, etc.” are by A. J. Bloor, and ‘‘ Suggestions Toward the Best 
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and Speediest Methods for Harmonizing and Utilizing all the Archi- 
tectural Societies in the United States” was furnished by D. H. 
Burnham, in response to a circular letter of my own to the members 
of the Institute, furnishing that title and requesting answers to the 
questions implied in it. One of the latest proceedings includes a 
sketch of the professional life of one of the founders of the Institute, 
but still active in practice, Mr. J. Renwick ; and among the proceed- 
ings issued are memoirs of the late President Upjohn, and one by 
George C. Mason, Jr., of the late President Walter. The demise of 
any member has always called forth suitable minutes, which have 
been duly recorded and published. 

Succeeding a number of praiseworthy efforts to supply a literary 
and illustrative organ for the profession, in this country, by members 
of the Institute and others, of which mention is made in my centennial 
address before the Institute in 1876, the Institute, after much corre- 
spondence for a number of years with various publishers, made such 
arrangement with a Boston firm as resulted in the establishment, 
that year of the American Architect and Building News, a weekly 
which has, notwithstanding some mistakes, done much good for 
American architecture and its practitioners. Its pioneering footsteps 
have, with results proportioned to the talent, faithfulness and means 
invested in each, been followed by a number of other serials, of 
which I recall at this moment Architecture and Building, a weekly, of 
New York; the Aui/ding Budget and THe INLAND ARCHITECT, both 
monthlies, of Chicago; the California Architect and Technology 
Architectural Review, of Boston, the last being of special value to 
students and young practitioners. 

At its foundation, the Institute issued a schedule for the guidance 
of practitioners in their relations with their clients, including the 
charges which reputable architects in Europe—in their practice since 
early in the last century—had laid down as minimum fees. This 
schedule was slightly amended some years after, and in 1884 was 
slightly amended and somewhat enlarged, so as to include some 
explanatory sections. In this final form the Institute schedule has been 
adopted, I believe, by every architectural fraternity in the country; 
and equal discretion has been shown in the adoption substantially, 
and as far as consistent with narrower fields and responsibilities, of 
the Institute’s constitution and by-laws. The demand for the Insti- 
tute schedule has always been very large, both among members 
and outside practitioners, and the instances are beyond computation 
in which the present writer has been assured, especially by the 
younger class of architects, that complications have been smoothed 
away and occasionally lawsuits avoided by producing it. It has, 
indeed, frequently and successfully been appealed to in the courts in 
the interests of architects suing or being sued. In this connection it 








is to be added that the opinion of its officers and trustees on disputed 
points of practice has been called for, not only as a common occur- 
rence by private practitioners, but occasionally by important 
corporations, and in one instance by the government of the United 
States. 

It is patent to all unprejudiced observers of the growth of fine 
architecture and of the professional and social status of its practitioners 
in this country during the last thirty years, that by far the most 
potent factor thereto has been the Institute; and its influence on public- 
spirited laymen of artistic cultivation or tastes has already reacted 
generously for the benefit of the profession. Unless it be the prix de 
Rome of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, there is not, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, either in this country or in Europe, any prize more 
tempting to the student of architecture, and more provocative of the 
putting forth of his best powers, than the ‘‘ Rotch Traveling Scholar- 
ship,” administered by the Boston Chapter, and founded by the heirs 
of Benjamin R. Rotch (the father of a Boston practitioner and 
Fellow of the Institute, Mr. Arthur Rotch), in pursuance of his 
expressed munificent intentions. Its income of two thousand dollars 
supports two students for two years in their travels in Europe. In 
this connection must be noted the recent very handsome gift, for 
a similar object, to the Architectural Department of Columbia 
College of $20,000 by Mr. C. F. McKim, Fellow of the Institute and 
member of its New York Chapter. Still more recently Mr. and Mrs. 
S. B. Avery have, in the name of their son, O. P. Avery, a member 
of the Institute and its New York Chapter, who died last April, given 
to Columbia the latter’s fine collection of architectural books, valued 
at many thousand dollars, with a fund, payable in two installments, 
of $30,000 additional for its maintenance, and the purchase of new 
books. 

Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn, a trustee of the College, has for a 
number of years been a munificent donor to its Architectural Depart- 
ment, his latest gift providing for an income of $13,000 each alternate 
year. The Metropolitan Museum of Ari of New York is now being 
enriched, under the commissionership of three members of the local 
Chapter, with an Architectural Department, the fruits of the influence 
of Messrs. N. and P. L. Le Brun, Feilows of the Institute, on a gen- 
erous lover of architecture, Mr. Levi Have Willard, who bequeathed 
some $80,000 for that object, with strict instructions as to the fulfill- 
ment of his wishes in the matter and manner of selection. The 
Philadelphia Chapter, too, has recently, through the influence of Mr. 
T. P. Chandler, Jr., been made the administrators of a fund of 
about $20,000, to be used, after a period for the accruing of interest, 
in behalf of the art and the profession. 

It may be noted, too, that the best known of the architectural 
departments attached to the universities, or other institutions of the 
higher culture, have been inaugurated, and for many years conducted 
by members of the American Institute of Architects, e. g., those of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Columbia College, by 
Prof. W. R. Ware, of Cornell, by Prof. C. Babcock, and of the 
Illinois University, by Prof. N. C. Ricker. Recently, too, a similar 
department has been added to the curriculum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, under the auspices of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Institute. 

Col. H. T. Auchmuty, who has done so much with the training 
schools he established years ago at his own expense for the proper 
education — denied them by the internal administration of so many 
of the building trades—of American artizans connected with the 
building arts, was, it may also be noted, the pupil and afterwards the 
sometime partner of the Nestor of the profession, Mr. James 
Renwick, architect of the new Roman Catholic cathedral in New 
York. 

The foregoing sketch, however hastily put together, is, perhaps, 
sufficient to give an idea of the work that has from the beginning 
been attempted by the Institute, and it may also, perhaps, suggest 
that, if it has not yet succeeded in all its aims, the fault lies more with 
the profession at large than with its administrators. There are, it is 
true, very few practitioners of the highest reputation who are not 
within its ranks, and those who are, whether filling its offices or 
not, of course greatly add to its prestige and influence, besides 
supplying their proportion of the sinews of war (and, of late, more 
than their proportion, through the fraternal efforts of a special com- 
mittee, and especially of its chairman, Mr. H. Hudson Holly, to 
indemnify to some extent an officer who has subtracted in its behalf 
too much of time and strength from his personal interests); but there 
remains outside of it very many architects, eligible as respects pro- 
fessional competency and their desire to pursue their profession 
honorably, whose votes and dues would count for just as much as the 
most noted of the fraternity, but whose overmodesty — adolescentum 
verecundum esse docet, but not too much so—prevents them from 
becoming candidates for admission, or whose lack of esprit de corps 
and liberal feeling induces them to prefer ‘‘ getting something for 
nothing” out of the guardian of their professional interests. 

In a historical sketch, however meager, mention must be made of 
a fire, occurring in 1883, in which some of the oldest archives of the 
Institute were lost. Since then, its quarters, together with those 
rented by its New York Chapter and containing the valuable library 
belonging to the latter, have been successively in two fireproof 
buildings. Its original Constitution and By-laws on parchment were, 
however, preserved, with the names of the architects who were the 
original signers thereof. 

The late president, Thomas U. Walter, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.A.I.A., said: ‘‘The improved and improving condition of archi- 
tecture in America, by which its standing as a fine art is developed, 
its field of design expanded, and its power to elevate and purify the 
public taste made manifest, is the result, directly or indirectly, of 
the labors and influence of the American Institute of Architects.” 
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Second Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


TRANSCRIBED FROM THE REPORT OF THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHER,. 


Architects came to order in the hall of the Arlington Hotel at 
Washington, at 4 o'clock on Wednesday, October 22. First 
Vice-President William Worth Carlin, of Buffalo, in the chair. 
The roll was called by Secretary John W. Root, the following 
being the names of those attending the convention during its sessions: 
W. G. Preston, Boston; E. G. Lind, Atlanta, Ga.; W. W. Carlin, 
Buffalo; William C. Smith, Nashville, Tenn.; H. L. Gay, Chicago ; 
John W. Root, Chicago ; Augustus Eichhorn, Orange, N. J.; Cyrus K. 
Porter, Buffalo; W. M. Poindexter, Washington, D. C.; Merritt J. 
Reid, Evansville, Ind.; M. J. Dimmock, Richmond; W. L. Plack, 
Philadelphia ; C. F. Schweinfurth, Cleveland, Ohio; G. H. Helmle, 
Springfield, Ill.; F. Baumann, Chicago; E. T. Littell, New York ; 
H. H. Linthwaite, Columbus, Ohio; Warren R. Briggs, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; A. J. Bloor, New York ; E. H. Kendall, New York ; Thomas 
Nolan, Rochester ; O. K. Foote, Rochester ; N. J. Clayton, Galveston, 
Tex.; C. A. Wallingford, St. Paul; Glenn Brown, Washington, D. 
C.; James Murphy, Providence; S. Huckel, Jr., Philadelphia; Otto 
Block, Rochester; Bernard Vonnegut, Indianapolis; S. S. Godley, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; C. A. Didden, Washington, D. C.; George C. 
Mason, Jr., Philadelphia; S. C. Earle, Worcester, Mass.; John H. 
Coxhead, St. Paul, Minn.; Alfred C. Clas, Milwaukee ; Gustave W. 
Drach, Cincinnati; R. C. McLean, Editor INLAND ARCHITECT, 
Chicago; G. B. Ferry, Milwaukee; S. M. Randolph, Chicago: 
F. W. Humble, Buffalo; R. M. Upjohn, N. Y.; H. J. Meier, Detroit ; 
E. W. Arnold, Detroit; A. B. Cram, Detroit; R. T. Grow, N. Y.; 
Robert Stead, Washington, D. C.; J. S. Rogers, Jr., Detroit ; William 
Martin Aiken, Cincinnati ; J. L. Smithmeyer, Washington, D. C.; 
J. G. Hill, Washington, D. C.; C. M. Bartlerger, Pittsburg ; Julian 
Barnes, Joliet, Ill.; L. T. Scofield, Cleveland; G. W. Kramer, 
Akron, Ohio; Samuel Hannaford, Cincinnati; N. Le Brun, New 
York ; Thomas Lemos, New York ; Sidney G. Osgood, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; W. W. Clay, Chicago; J. Blaby, Palmyra, New York; 
J. Appleton Wilson, Baltimore ; J. H. Pierce, Elmira, New York; 
J. B. Noel Wyatt, Baltimore; Theodore C. Kink, St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. T. Eames, St. Louis, Mo.; A. F. Rosenheim, St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. C. Koch, Milwaukee; E. F. Fassett, Kansas City; James W. 
McLaughlin, Cincinnati; C. A. Curtin, Louisville, Ky.; J. W. Yost, 
Columbus, Ohio; C. Crapsey, Cincinnati; John H. Boll, Cincinnati, 
W. R. Brown, Cincinnati; Edward I. Nickerson, Providence, R. I.; 
A. P. Cutting, Worcester, Mass.; C. O. Arey, Cleveland; F. A. 
Wright, New York; S. A. Treat, Chicago; George W. Baxter, Jr., 
Syracuse, N. Y.: J. H. Kirby, Syracuse, N. Y.; T. M. Clark, Boston ; 
Luther Peters, Dayton, Ohio; Fred H. Gouge, Utica, N. Y.; R. W. 
Gibson, New York: E. T. Carr, Leavenworth, Kan.; A. C. Bruce, 
Atlanta, Ga.; C. C. Burke, Memphis, Tenn.; S. M. Patton, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Frank M. Day, Philadelphia ; Charles I. Williams, 
Dayton, Ohio; C. Powell Karr, New York; Jay Fay, Rochester, 
m. ¥.; George A. Frederick, Baltimore; S. V. Shipman, Chicago ; 
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D. Adler, Chicago ; George H. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio; John Eisen- 
mann, Cleveland, Ohio; C. H. Owsley, Youngstown, Ohio; George 
W. Thompson, Nashville, Tenn.; Arthur Rotch, Boston; Alfred 
Stone, Providence, R. I.; W. G. Thompson, New York; J. Riely 
Gordon, Texas. 

The President: I take pleasure in presenting to you the Hon. 
John W. Douglass, president of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, who will make you a short address of wel- 
come. (Applause.) 

Mr. Douglass then addressed the convention as follows : 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS,—I aim here to greet 
you on behalf of the good people of this city and district, and if I could design an 
address of welcome as admirable in proportion and grace as any of you could do 
in your professional domain, I should hope to awake famous some morning and 
find this little speech a classic. 

The men through whose genius and studious labors the race is safely and 
commodiously housed, and its taste for elegance and symmetry gratified, both in 
domestic and public architecture, can never fail to inspire the respect and 
engage the admiring attention of the civilized world. 

The wonders of the past in stone and brick show how soon the necessities 
and higher aspirations of mankind were met and gratified by the early—possi- 
bly the prehistoric—architect. 

Just think! But for that primitive genius in wood or stone who first designed 
a roof, how much of comfort we might have missed, how much of quiet happiness 
from the pattering raindrop, not to mention the consequent myriad escapes from 
rheumatism and pneumonias! 

Somebody has defined architecture as ‘‘frozen music,’ and the western 
genius who designed the Minnesota Ice Palace for the first time, certainly on this 
continent, put into the concrete what theretofore was merely a European ideal. 

In our city and district your practiced eye will discover, I trust, much to 
admire in the various styles of public and private structures; and, if 1am not mis- 
taken, there are before me now several of your distinguished body whose talent 
and taste have materially helped to adorn the city and make the nation proud of 
its capital. 

A few weeks ago, on an occasion not unlike this, I gave a few statistics in 
regard to the material progress of our city. While I had them in my mind ina 
general way, my friend of the press has just handed them to me in printed form. 
This is another evidence of the inestimable value of the daily press. During the 
past ten years permits for 17,733 new buildings have been issued, representing a 
valuation of $43,133,843. These buildings, if placed in contact, would solidly cover 
an area of nearly one and one-half square miles. During that period the average 
annual increase in the number of buildings erected has been over twenty per 
cent, and the average annual increase on the value of new houses about thirty- 
three and one-half percent. Another gratifying fact revealed by the records, is 
that the average cost of buildings erected in 1890 was more than forty per cent 
greater than the cost of buildings erected in 1889, which is conclusive evidence of 
the marked and constant improvement in the character of the houses erected. 

Now, gentlemen, as architecture is a derivative of the Latin and Greek words 
meaning master-workman, it becomes a layman to be modest and brief in the 
presence of so many masters. Suiting myself to the thought, I will simply say 
that we are very glad to have you here, individually as well as an association. 


The President: I am very sorry to have to announce that our 
President, R. M. Hunt, is confined to his room at Asheville, North 
Carolina, and will not be able to be with you; but he has sent on his 
address which he had prepared to deliver here, with the request that 
Mr. Kendall read it for him. We will now listen to the address of 


Mr. Hunt. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN AND COLLEAGUES,—This, our first convention since the consoli- 
dation of the Western Association of Architects and the American Institute of 
Architects, could not be held in a more appropriate place than in this the capital 
city of the nation; representatives as we are from all parts of the country. Our 
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satisfaction in meeting here is increased by finding about us many of the most 
important works of the late president of the Institute, Thomas U. Walter. They 
show careful study, and are characterized by dignity and repose, strikingly in 
contrast with much in their surroundings. After running the gauntlet of every 
style of building to be found in this metropolis, one enjoys a certain feeling of 
rest while contemplating his work. We must regret that while the nation has 
thus just reason to be proud of it, congress remains indifferent to the appeal of 
Mr. Walter's family for just remuneration for the faithful services his work 
represents. 

When speaking of our national buildings, I cannot avoid referring once more 
to the methods employed by our government in their erection. Millions are 
appropriated every year for new court houses, post offices and custom houses, to 
be constructed in various parts of this great country, besides which, large 
amounts are voted annually for repairs, alterations and additions to those already 
existing. With few exceptions, for the design and superintendence of all these 
vast and multifarious works, a single office,that of a bureau of the Treasury 
Department at Washington, is made responsible. When this bureau was estab- 
lished its organization sufficed for all the needs of the time, but the work now 
thrown upon it is far greater than it was then expected to be or than it was adapted 
toundertake. It is to be considered, also, that the nation was then but little 
interested in architectural art; whereas to-day, the numerous followers of our 
profession furnish proof of higher attainment, and are the natural consequence 
of the rising demand and more advanced standard which the American public 
has since reached. While we should perhaps be thankful that the work of the 
architectural office of the Treasury is generally as well done as it is, we must hold 
it preposterous to assume that any one person can do justice to the present require- 
ments upon that office. The present arrangement being by no means an economical 
one, it is natural to attribute the perpetuation of it to political jobbery, or to an 
indifference toward matters of art But probably it is, in fact, more due to 
ignorance of the labor and acquired skill necessary to the production of credit- 
able results in architecture. 

Were the national buildings put in charge of well selected men, and the 
duties of the supervising architect restricted to a general supervision of them, 
it is but reasonable to assume that the government would be better and more 
economically served, as then the architect could personally give more thought 
to his design and more efficient superintendence to the working out of it. 
Incidentally to the result of a much better class of buildings, the advantage would 
also be gained that through a proper spirit of emulation in the profession, 
architectual art for all other purposes would be cultivated. It may be observed 
also that certain features of monumental art can be properly introduced only in 
public structures, and every opportunity should be availed of, both by the public 
and the profession, to encourage and to train members of the profession in this 
direction. 

I am fully aware that I am treading on delicate ground, and that the difficul- 
ties that beset any change in this direction are very great, but I cannot 
refrain from again alluding to this matter as one of vital importance to our 
profession. The situation has often been discussed, and I would respectfully 
refer any who may wish to give it further consideration to the able report upon 
it submitted to our last convention. 

The governments of most of the nations of Europe select an architect, either 
in competition or by appointment, for each and every public building, and in 
France every individual structure belonging to the nation, be it a building or a 
monument of whatsoever kind, has its appointed architect, who has charge of, 
and is held responsible for, all repairs, alterations, etc., that may be required; 
this architect acting under the general supervision of a superior bureau. These 
positions are eagerly sought after, highly prized, and are held by architects of 
prominence, whose assistants thus gain useful training and valuable information, 
fitting them in their turn to fill corresponding positions with credit to the nation. 
This arrangement has been in existence upwards of two centuries, and has been 
persisted in under every change, not only of administration, but of dynasty, as 
it surely would not have been if its results had not proved satisfactory. 

The attention of our government has been called more than once to this 
important matter by the supervising architects in their reports, and you will be 
glad to learn that the unofficial suggestion of the present worthy incumbent, Mr. 
J. H. Windrim, namely, that the designs for new government buildings be open 
to competition to the Fellows of the American Institute of Architects, has 
been approved by your Executive Committee, who confidently trust that at no 
distant day the proper authorities will favorably consider this suggestion. 

It is to be regretted that the ‘ bill to establish a National Art Commission ”’ 
to report on plans of public buildings, monuments and works of art has not yet 
passed by both houses of congress and been made a law. Let us not despair, 
however, but rather be moved to use all means in our power to bring about the 
desired result, and to insure legislation of a similar character in our state and 
municipal governments. 

It is my painful duty to record the loss, by death, since our last meeting, of 
John McArthur, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; Edward Sidell, of Birmingham, 
Alabama; D. A. Bohlen, of Indianapolis, Indiana; Henry O. Avery, of New York; 
H. G. Chisholm, of Anniston, Alabama; E. Townsend Mix, of Milwaukee. All 
men of ability for whom the Institute mourns. 

In the death of Mr. McArthur, the Institute loses one of its oldest friends and 
staunchest supporters, who during nearly a quarter of a century showed untiring 
zeal in promoting its interests. A clever man, of genial disposition, who was 
endeared to us all, his numerous structures testify to his ability, and in his 
crowning work, the City Hall of Philadelphia, he has left a monument of his 
genius. 

The Institute has sustained a great loss in the death of Henry Ogden Avery. 
Mr. Avery was thoroughly trained in his profession, commencing his studies at 
the Cooper Institute in New York and finishing them at the Ecolé des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. He was a zealous worker in various art societies, and one of the 
founders of the Architectural League of New York, which is doing so much to 
interest and educate the public in architectural taste. Modest and unassuming, 
he was earnest in his endeavors to advance the cause of architecture and art 
in general. During his short professional career he gave proof of great ability, 
and much was rightly expected of him. Such men the profession can ill afford to 
lose. 

Those who consider it a privilege, as well as a duty, to attend these conven- 
tions will appreciate how much is gained to us in fellowship. It is personal 
acquaintance with each other, out of which has grown that mutual respect and 
esteem within the profession, without which we cannot expect its due apprecia- 
tion from the general public. Besides our individual gains in various profes- 
sional ways, growing out of the varied practice of the profession in different 
parts of the country, we are gainers as a body, in that our earnest endeavors to 
lift the standing of the profession tends toward a higher recognition of it by the 
public. Much has already been accomplished in this direction, but let us not 
cease our efforts until our art holds that high position to which it is entitled. Let 
us ever bear in mind, each one of us, that individual success in our calling lifts 
the position of the profession generally, and that the elevation of the profession 
is a gain to each one of us individually. Every conscientious practitioner must 
feel that to attain any degree of success necessitates a life-long struggle, the 
requirements of the profession, both scientific and artistic, being so enormous, so 
varied and so subtle, that they can only be appreciated by those engaged in them. 
For my part, and I venture to say that I express the sentiments of those who have 
been fortunate to stand in admiration before the chefs d’ouvres of the old world, 
I confess to a sense of despondency at my own efforts, and it is only when I reflect 
how comparatively few really admirable structures there are in the werld, that a 
faint spark of hope gives me courage to try once more. 

It may be interesting here to note some of the artistic difficulties the profes- 
sion has to contend with. 

Unlike any other of the fine arts, architecture has a practical side which 
renders it doubly difficult and complex. Painting and sculpture are, so to speak, 
direct imitators of nature, while architecture, likewise music, are 7dzrect imi- 
tators of nature, in that without copying it they both aim to produce certain 
impressions on the mind that nature does. 

Again, the architect does not select either his time or his subject. He must 
be ready at a moment’s notice to carry-out the schemes of others; nor in design- 
ing is he in reality ever before his work, as are the painter and the sculptor. 
The interpretation, too, of his geometrical drawings, which are a necessity, 
requires a special training far more thorough, though few are able to realize the 
fact, than is required to understand music from reading musical notes. In fact, 
it is only after long practice and considerable experience that any one learns 
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to realize the true effect that architectural design as represented by drawings 
will produce when executed. 

Again, from first to last the architect’s work is carried out by other hands 
than his own. He must therefore be conversant with many branches of art and 
industry necessarily employed before his intentions can be realized, and after 
all, in spite of detailed drawings, reiterated minute instructions and the most 
careful supervision, it is rare, as you all know, that the ultimate result is entirely 
satisfactory to himself. 

Looking constantly to the continued improvement of cur art, both in design 
and construction, we note with pleasure that quite a new impetus is being given 
to the use of terra-cotta, but as, in this material, ornamentation can be produced 
at comparatively small cost, caution must be urged to guard against the too pro- 
fuse introduction of ornament, so detrimental to any work of art. 

During the past year great additions have been made tothe Willard Collec- 

tion of Architectural Casts and Models, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
= a great boon to the professional man, the student and to the general 
public. 
, Continued praise is due to the management of our Architectural and Techno- 
logical Schools, which now compare favorably with those in Europe. The arch- 
it€ctural student is not now obliged, as heretofore, to go abroad for his technical 
education, and, thanks to the generosity of Mr. Arthur Rotch, of Boston, and Mr. 
Charles F. McKim, of New York, two Traveling Fellowships have been founded, 
the fortunate possessors of which are enabled to perfect themselves in their 
artistic training through study of the best work in the Old World. It is, perhaps, 
desirable that | should here state that unless the student be conversant with 
office work, a couple of years can be spent to advantage in an architect’s office 
after graduating from Technological and Art Schools before going abroad. 

The great success of the Training Schools established and supported by our 
old associate, Col. R. T. Auchmuty, of New York, for the education of American 
citizens in useful arts connecting with building affairs, is a matter of much con- 
gratulation to our profession. 

The Architectural Department of Columbia College has been enriched by the 
generous gift of Mr. F. A. Schermerhorn, which provides for an income of $1,300 
each alternate year. And by the munificent gift of Mr. G. P. Avery of the 
valuable library of his son, H. O. Avery, together with a fund of $30,000 for its 
maintenance and the purchase of new books; while an Architectural Department 
has been added to the curricculum of the University of Pennsylvania, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Chapter, which has been made the administrator of 
a fund of about $20,000 to be used in behalf of our art. 

In this country, for every dollar that is expended on all the sister arts, tens 
of thousands are spent on architecture and building. In order that architects 
may be more generally employed, we need to have always a serious sense of our 
great responsibilities. We re be most conscientious in our endeavors to 
faithfully serve the interest of our clients to the best of our ability; to do so even 
should it at times be necessary to sacrifice some of our artistic preferences. As 
trustees we should carefully avoid incurring any useless expense, and we should 
do allin our power to rightfully gain confidence and well deserved esteem from 
our clients. We should satisfy them that any structure in experienced hands can 
be given an architectural excellence without necessarily increasing its cost. 

Petty jealousies among us should be studiously avoided as injurious to the 
profession. We should be careful to avoid speaking slightingly of one another’s 
work and be just in our criticisms; never forgetful to give full, unstinted praise 
for good work wherever found, bearing in mind that meritorious work benefits 
the whole profession. The gratuitous offering of professional service should be 
avoided, for, like gratuitous advice, it is valued at its cost, and can only lower 
the standing of our profession. 

A happy coincidence worthy of note is the incorporation of the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales, Australia, in 1890, the year of our consolidation. 
You will be pleased to know that the president, Mr. J. Horbury Hunt, a Canadian 
by birth, was brought up in the office of Mr. E. C. Cabot, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hunt, in a private letter to me, expresses the hope that a strong bond of 
fellowship will unite the two societies, in which we most heartily concur. 

During the past year seventeen Fellows have been elected. 

Your Board of Directors have held two meetings, and four have been held by 
your Executive Committee. 

The most important matter before the Executive Committee was that of the 
relation of the members of the Chapters to the, Institute. The amendments 
agreed upon were as follows: 

First. That the utmost encouragement should be given to the formation and 
continuance of the Chapters. 

Second. That the precise geographical limits to be included under each 
Chapter were impossible to define. 

Third. That every regular member of a Chapter should be a Fellow of the 
Institute, but that the Executive Committee were of the opinion that no objection 
could be made to the Chapters including two classes of members — regular and 
associate. 

Fourth. That any five Fellows of the Institute might organize a Chapter 
under the Constitution and By-Laws and charter of the Institute. 

The San Francisco Chapter has applied for a charter, with a membership of 
thirty-eight, but only four of these are members of the Institute. 

Pittsburgh applies with a membership of nineteen, and only three are mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

Therefore a number of Chapters have beer unable to reorganize before this 
convention. 

Reports from twenty-one of the twenty-eight Chapters have been received. 

The Executive Committee has received a communication from C. A. Cum- 
mings, ne the codperation of the profession in aid of the Delphi excava- 
tions, and I announce with pleasure that Mr. Cummings has been asked to 
address the convention on this subject, of much interest to us all, and I doubt not 
that the convention wtll respond liberally to his appeal. 

Other subjects of varied interest will be now submitted for your deliberations, 
to which I ask your earnest attention. 


The President: The next order of business is the report of our 
treasurer for the past year. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
OFFICE OF TREASURER AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 





Cuicaco, October 18, 1890. ‘ 
S. A. Treat, Treasurer, in account with the American Institute of Architects: 
DR. 
1889— To balance in hands of treasurer Western Association $404.49 
1890— To balance from treasurer American Institute of Architects ..... 88.92 
To royalty from sale of contract blanks ..................0.00 0005 42.95 
From mitiation fees, Ques, ANS, CC. 6... 5. .cccccecccseccsseceseoess 4,096.81 
$4,633.17 
CR. 
By cash as per accOmpanyiNg® VOUCHESS.... 5...06.0.606.00:60 osccecccensesscsees $3,028.13 
BBR AN ERRO AUN ENEMIES oro 505, 5's ho ceesvtaly. betel sccorese bso his ello kdl reeinia a escaterecstain 1,605 .04 
$4,633.17 


S. A. Treat, Treasurer. 

At the consolidation convention at Cincinnati a year ago there was consider- 
able discussion as to the amount of dues necessary to meet the current expenses 
of the association. The year having been somewhat experimental, the treasurer 
has thought best to give a general statement of the receipts and disbursements 
during the year. 

The principal expenditures are as follows: 


SRT BRC EOSIN 6 o05i5'g eii1e's aie Wisse vic sneak eed wate eas os-0a% eeistale atoaeh ses es $1,500.00 
Stationery and printing for both secretary and treasurer ............-++- 586.46 
Traveling expenses of Executive Board... .....:6..csesie0 ceeses scieeessecieaees 432.00 
Rent of office in Wells Building, New York.................. cece ceeceees 125.00 


The remaining $384.67 is for minor items, as can be seen in detailed statement 
of the treasurer. 
The receipts from dues and royalty during the year amount to $4,128.26, SO 
that the excess of receipts is about $1,000. Respectfully submitted, 
S. A. TREAT, Treasurer A. I. A. 
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The chair appointed an auditing committee consisting of Alfred 
Stone, of Providence, chairman; Cyrus K. Porter, of Buffalo, and 
Levi T. Scofield, of Cleveland. 

On motion, the Chapter reports were received and referred to a 
committee for consideration and report, and the chair appointed as 
such committee Robert W. Gibson, of New York; Warren R. Briggs, 
of Bridgeport, and D. Adler, of Chicago. 

The next order of business being the reading of reports of standing 
committees, the secretary read the following report of the Committee 
on Education : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


Fohn W. Root, Esq., Secretary American Institute Architects: 


DEAR Sir,—The Committee on Education will offer no report this year. 
Correspondence with the different members and conversation with Professor 
Ware since his return from a year’s absence in Europe have failed to bring out 
any scheme or plan with reference to educational advance. One member of the 
committee has to propose the formation of a Chapter of the Institute in con- 
nection with each school of architecture in the country; but that seems to me 
not to come within our scope. 

linclose my resignation from the committee, to be used in case the ruling 
should be that the membership holds over. If the members go out with each 
new convention, the resignation will not be needed. Yours sincerely, 

R. Srurcis. 
John W. Root, Esg., Secretary American Institute Architects: 

Dear S1r,—A conversation I have had with Professor Ware, who has many 
reminiscences of the Committee on Education of the old American Institute of 
Architects, leads me to make the following suggestions : 

The Institute has not a very close interest in the well-established schools 
which are turning out architects more or less well equipped. It cannot influence 
them very much. Its immediate interest is rather in the attempts to teach some- 
thing, first, to practicing architects who may not be well-equipped, and second, 
to draftsmen and assistants. 

The Committee on Education should, therefore, first, collect information 
about attempts made by small local societies of architects (Chapters, American 
Institute of Architects and others) and by individual architects. to provide 
instruction for beginners and others ; and second, to spread such information and 
such suggestions as may seem valuable, among the architects of the whole 
country. 

The committee should be composed, not of professors and regular teachers, 
but of such practicing architects as may have taken an interest in the voluntary 
study and teaching. There are many such and probably Professor Ware and 
others could supply the names of some of them. 

Yours very sincerely, RUSSELL STURGIS. 

The report was laid on the table for future consideration, and the 
following report of the Committee on Code of Ethics was read by the 
secretary : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CODE OF ETHICS. 


Your committtee begs to say that its report is, in the main, negative. Three 
years ago, at a convention of the Western Association of Architects, the sugges- 
tion of a code was discussed at some length, and the notion of formulating such 
a code seemed reasonable and timely. Conditions since then are much changed, 
and your committee no longer clearly sees its way. The uniting of the Western 
Association of Architects and the American Institute adds a serious complica- 
tion, for the membership of this new association is coextensive with the area of 
the country, and thus includes modes of practice so diverse that the possibility 
of harmonizing them seems remote. Furthermore, methods of practice in the 
meantime in some localities have changed, the tendency alluded to inclining 
toward a business rather than a professional conduct of architecture. Whether 
this tendency is or is not a growing one is not yet clear, nor is it certain that 
such a policy is either sound or wholesome. 

A third element of difficulty is furnished by the large number of young men 
who have in the interval entered in the ‘‘ business,’’ particularly in the West. 
These beginners feel that they must make headway and adapt the means to the 
end. We then have three elements: First—Those who follow time-honored 
methods, look askance at the new, and who are irritated and ruffled by any 
departure from what they regard as the strictly legitimate. Second—Those who 
are in architecture as a business, for whom business methods, therefore, 
suffice, and who look with contempt upon the older methods as lacking decision, 
promptness and versatility. Third—Those who are much more concerned in 
filling their bellies than in splitting hairs with nicety, and who look with 
cynicism on all methods, including their own. These three elements have 
representation in this Institute. The geographical area covered is immense, and 
each locality differs in its social characteristics and in the views and standards 
of its business community. Between him of social equipoise and professional 
dignity at the upper end of the scale and the hustling guerrilla at the lower are 
to be found all the transitional gradations. 

It is not at all clear that one of these elements dominates the others; if one 
did dominate, the way to a code of some sort would be open. Of what utility, 
then, will be a code so general in its terms as to lack in application? Or, 
granted that one may be devised that satisfies in definition, what power has this 
Institute to enforce it and yet retain more than half of its numbers. 

Your committee holds that a code of ethics lacks stability unless it have a 
sure foundation in the individual—that his views coincide heartily and in good 
faith withits terms. Your committee is not devoid of optimism and believes that 
in due time the varied interests and views now held in the profession will have 
coalesced and unified through a gradual series of modifications; but that these 
modifications must come about by actual experience tending to demonstrate and 
bring home the truth that the honorable way is the best way. 

_ Tothis end the example of those most eminent in the profession, and most 
circumspect regarding the moral effect of their methods, will surely assist. 

. Your committee assumes that a code to which nominal or perfunctory assent 
1s given would prove in reality worthless. It assumes also that the Institute hav- 
ing been liberal and kindly in the initial comprehensiveness of its numbers, 
shall not be harsh in its policy of government, but shall rather foster all that is 
good, however little or obscure, and nurture it through the years, by a wise and 
sympathetic encouragement—an encouragement devoid alike of patronage, of 
cant and of nonsense. 

Your committee believes that this Institute, a body as yet crude in its sub- 
Stance and vague in its aims, should not, at its second convention, undertake a 
problem demanding for its solution so much of tact, of skill, and such unity of 
sentiment as does this one. Your committee is convinced that such a code should 
be, like a written contract, merely a permanent and legible record of that which 
has been thoroughly examined, well understood, and completely agreed upon. 

.Your committee therefore respectfully declines to submit a definite code of 
ethics, but yet emphatically recommends that the topic be kept well and con- 
Stantly in mind, to the end that when the proper moment shall have come, acode 
of ethics may appear and take such shape as to fully express what the indi- 
viduals of this Institute believe rather than what they may choose to assume. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Louis H. SuLtivan, Committee. 


_ This report took the same course as the preceding, and the follow- 
ing report was read : 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF CLERKS OF 
WORKS AND SUPERINTENDENCE., 
GENTLEMEN,—Your committee have the honor to report as follows : 
t This committee was appointed at the convention of 1888, to consider the 
easibility of encouraging the employment of clerks of the works. At the con- 
vention of 1889, owing to the pressure of other matters, the committee simply 


reported progress, and was continued and enlarged by the consolidated Institute, 
and its scope extended to include the subject of superintendence generally. 

In examining these questions your committee has, at the outset, recognized 
two points of view, one dealing with those things desirable in the abstract, and 
the other with so much as is immediately practicable, and which can be made to 
claim public recognition and acceptance. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the latter is the one placed foremost. 
Beside this, the fact isto be remembered, that the Institute rules must be catholic 
and general ; must be broad enough to include under the same regulations the 
architects of metropolitan cities and those of country towns. In large cities, 
especially in the East, there is a growing inclination to recognize that an archi- 
tect is not paid for constant and continuous superintendence, yet it will be many 
years before the same feeling is general, and before the Institute can attempt to 
demand the employment of assistant superintendence throughout the country. 

It is encouraging to learn that in England, where this movement commenced 
much earlier than here, it has prospered ; it has developed a new occupation. Men 
specially trained for the duties, at regularly recognized salaries, have become 
so numerous that they have in successful operation a society of their own, the 
Clerk of Works Association of Great Britain. 

Not long ago a clerk of works was often a builder’s foreman or an archi- 
tectural assistant looking for more practical experience, either of which class 
might furnish very good men, in whom, however, there would necessarily be 
weaknesses. 

Your committee is informed, too, that the employment of clerks of works in 
England is becoming quite customary, very few buildings of any importance 
being erected without one. There is every reason to believe that it will be so in 
America, and your committee are of opinion that the Institute can materially 
assist in hastening this result. 

The first essential is a correct understanding of the situation by employers 
and clients. 

Many employers think that they are really paying an architect enough to 
demand almost his constant attention. Most of them think that he should have 
at least a representative constantly at the work; and perhaps all of them believe, 
and in this they are supported to a surprising extent by legal opinion, that an 
architect is in the position of chief builder in the commercial and responsible 
sense, as well as the technical. And they put him in the position of the con- 
tracting party, with the real contractor as his employé or subordinate. 

If this relationship were logically established and paid for at such rates of 
commission as it would demand — probably fourteen or seventeen per cent — it 
might have some advantages, but it would destroy the disinterested attitude of 
modern architects; and in any case it is not the real state of affairs with which 
we have to deal. 

Your committee feel the desirability, therefore, of bringing to the notice of 
the public, and of their legal advisers, the existing facts: 

First, That an architect offers and is paid for only a certain limited kind of 
superintendence. 

Second. That it is tothe interest of the employer in many cases to pay for 
constant detailed superintendence. 

Third. That the architect is in no sense a contractor, nor is he responsible 
for the contractor’s misdoings ; and that the commissions usually paid would be 
utterly insufficient for any such services or responsibilities, even if desirable. 

Your committee are further of the opinion that the best means of bringing 
these facts to the notice of employers are, for the present, the addition to the 
schedule of authorized charges of a clause stating the rates at which clerks of 
works will be applied. In other words it is advised that the employment of 
clerks of works should be assisted and encouraged by the announcement of 
regular rates as an extra to the schedule. The present clauses headed ‘‘ Supervi- 
sion of Works”’ and ‘‘Clerks of Works’’ might be amended, in order to define 
the superintendence of the architect, substantially as follows : 

SUPERVISION OF WORKS. 

‘“‘The architect will furnished general superintendence by himself or his 
deputy, of such frequency or duration as in his judgment will suffice or may be 
necessary to fully instruct the contractors, pass upon the merits of material and 
workmanship, and to maintain the effective working organization of the several 
contractors engaged upon the structure; and to enable him to decide when the 
successive installments or payments, provided for in the contract are due. 

‘‘He is to determine any constructive emergencies and order necessary 
changes, and define the true intent and meaning of the specifications; that he 
has authority to stop the progress of the work and order its removal when not in 
accordance with them.” 

“The architect will demand of the contractors the proper correction or 
remedying of all defects discovered in their work, and will assist the owner in 
enforcing the terms of the contract. But the architect’s superintendence shall 
not include liability or responsibility for any breach of contract by the contractor.”’ 

CLERK OF WORKS. 

‘‘On buildings where it is deemed necessary to have constant supervision, 
the architect will, if authorized by the employer, appoint a clerk of the works for 
that purpose, at the extra rates quoted in the schedule or as agreed. __ 

‘The selection or dismissal of the clerk of the works is to be subject to the 
approval of the architect.” " ; 

The schedule of charges should be amended by the addition of the following 
immediately after the 5th clause: 

‘“The charge for clerk of the works, when constant supervision is required, 
will be at the rate of $30 per week for buildings costing more than $20,000 and less 
than $200,000 and at special rates, as agreed, for other buildings.”’ 

Your committee further recommend that, in order to assist architects indi- 
vidually to define their relationship with clients in regard to superintendence, 
the Institute approve and print a form of contract between owner and architect. 

A draft suggested for the said form of contract is submitted, as follows 
i rer : , architect, 
1Do 6 dv cc cviewdececccc Cece eccv ease cavenstvecsccctetdoeanasesesevocsses: sieene » owner. 
OS & COMICUBATION C8 oo a2 so sired iden cenrsncnectncducssnasevannaassndsan enccemanss 
the architect proposes to furnish ‘preliminary sketches, contract working draw- 
ings and specifications, detail drawings and general superintendence of building 
operations and, also, to audit all accounts, fora...........- 2... ee eee eee ees eau 
10S CHOCUERE BON c ccdac cc ccaavncncdenansnaese Aadeews 








Terms of payment to be as follows : 
One-fifth when the preliminary sketches are completed ; three-tenths when 
the drawings and specifications are ready for letting contracts; one-fifth ........ 

The balance upon the completion of the building or ................+--. 23 

Terms of payment to be as follows : 

One-fifth when the preliminary sketches are completed; three-tenths when 
the drawings and specifications are ready for letting contracts ; one-fifth ........ 
Thereafter at the rate of................ per cent upon each certificate due to the 
COMMACKOE a oc icv ove cuaticacsdaesacincdnnddierssenaeeacenatantsanhadeesredacesaness 

If work upon the building is postponed or abandoned, the compensation for 
the work done by the architect is to bear such relation to the compensation for 
the entire work as determined by the published schedule of fees of the American 
Institute of Architects. ; ; 

In all transactions between the owner and contractor, the architect is to act 
as the owner’s agent, and his duties and liabilities in this connection are to be 
those of agent only. Ns wan 

A representative of the architect will make visits to the building for the pur- 
pose of general superintendence of such frequency and duration as, in the archi- 
tect’s judgment, will suffice, or may be necessary to fully instruct contractors, 
pass upon the merits of material and workmanship and maintain an effective 
working organization of the several contractors engaged upon the structure, 

The architect will demand of the contractors proper correction and remedy 
of all defects discovered in their work, and will assist the owner in enforcing 
the terms of the contracts; but the architect’s superintendence shall not include 
liability or responsibility tor any breach of contract by the contractors. 

The amount of the architect’s compensation is to be reckoned upon the total 
cost of the building, including all stationary fixtures. ; 

Drawings and specifications are instruments of service, and as such are to 
remain the property of the architect. 


Architect. 





Approved and accepted............+-seeeseceeeeeeee 
eseee oe , owner 


ant 
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It will be readily understood that such a contract is not universally applicable 
and that often there are cases where no contract can be obtained in writing. But 
this is the case in many other occupations where a printed form of proposal 
and acceptance is customary, and your committee are of opinion that it would, in 
very many instances, be of great service. 

Many prominent architects have already used something of the kind for many 
years, and it is suggested that much greater force would be given it in the pub- 
lishing of some such form by the Institute. Not only would such a contract 
define the position of the architect, and afford him protection in a special case 
where it was used, but its provisions, if in frequent use, would have great weight 
in any argument upon cases where no written contract existed. 

It seems strange, in these days of carefully written agreements, there should 
be such frequent misunderstandings of the common relationship of architect and 
client 

In conclusion, your committee beg respectfully to point out that the proposed 
amendment of the schedule of charges is very slight, and in no sense revolu- 
tionary. The wording of the present clauses has been retained in the most con- 
servative way. The suggested contract is an entirely distinct matter and may be 
considered separately. 

No doubt many architects would follow this model, even if not printed bythe 
Institute. 

Your committee beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of valuable 
information from several members, and others, including H. D. Appleton, Esq., 
F. R. I. R. A.,the president of the Architectural Association of London, and Henry 
Jarvis, Jr., Esq., F. R. 1. R. A. of London, and Mr. F. Dashwood, secretary of the 
Clerk of Works Association of Great Britain. 

The form of agreement suggested is a revision of one which is in use by 
Messrs. Adler & Sullivan of Chicago. ; 
Respectfully submitted, 

Signed R. W. Gisson, Chairman, 

No reports were received from the Committee on Formation of 
Chapters, or the Committee on Competitions. That on Railroad 
Transportation reported as follows in a personal letter to the Secretary : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION. 


St. Louris, October 18, 1890. 
Mr. Yohn IW. Root, Secretary American Institute of Architects. 

My Dear Sir,—Replying to your favor of 17th inst., about committee re- 
ports, I beg leave to remark that since actions are more vociferous than words, 
the rate of a single fare for the round trip from St. Louis to Washington seemed 
to me a sufficient report as to the business of the Railway Committee. I have 
only to add that the number of names which could be secured from points west 
of St. Louis was so nearly zero that the Western Association finally concluded to 
make no reduction west of St. Louis. , 

As to the Committee on the best mode of converting State Associations into 
Chapters of the A. I. A., I! have had no communication from its chairman, and 
have been unable to devise any measure which would obviate all the difficulties 
which at present attend this subject. I fear we must wait for some of them to 
die out (the difficulties, | mean), Very respectfully, 

C. E. ILvsvey. 


The following report of the Committee on Uniform Contracts was 


next read ; 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CONTRACTS. 
To the American Institute of Architects : 
GENTLEMEN,—During the past year no action has been taken by this com- 
mittee looking to the alteration of the present form of the Standard Uniform 
Contract, adopted by the Institute and by the National Association of Builders, 
as it was thought best to give the present form a fair trial, by extending its use 
throughout the country, and thus subjecting it to the experienced judgment of 
architects and builders generally. It 1s evident that to make a standard form of 
value, it is necessary for it to have a certain element of permanence, and that as 
few changes as possible should be made in its provisions. In a number of cases 
heard from, the use of the form by architects has been said to be satisfactory, and 
very few complaints have been made as to its working in general practice. 

The only complaint of importance that has reached the committee is 
embraced in the following correspondence, which is here given at length in 
order that those using the form may be induced to assume all the powers fairly 
given to them by its provisions, and thus be able to fully defend the interests of 
the owner as against the unlawful encroachments of the builder. 

CuicaGo, June 23, 1890. 
Mr. O. P. Hatfield, Chairman Committee on Uniform Contract : 

Dear Si1r,—The enclosed remarks on the ** Standard Contract’? have been 
sent to us by an architect, with the request that we “ would call the attention of 
the Contract Committee to same.’’ We herewith forward them to you. 

Yours truly, INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
CHICAGO, June 20, 1890. 

GENTLEMEN,—AS one who is very much interested in everything that will in 
any way better our condition and further the architectural interests of all, I note 
my experience with the uniform contract adopted by the Institute and National 
Builders’ Association; I have experienced trouble in the following instances: 

First. There are no provisions made for an architect's representative certi- 
fying to and taking action upon defective work during the absence of the 
architect, so that the matter cannot be referred to him. I am aware that where 
the duties of an architect are understood fully by the client or the public, this 
trouble may never happen. 

Second, There are no provisions made empowering the representative of the 
architect in the absence of the owner and architect to stop the contractors when 
the work is unsatisfactory. He, or the architect himself, for that matter, can only 
issue a certificate to that effect to the owners, who alone can stop the contractor, 
thereby often causing a great deal of delay and the introduction of much defective 
work should the contractor desire to. 

his clause cost one of my clienis something like $5,000 on a contract. 
* * 





Respectfully, * 
The Inland Publishing Co., Chicago, 1. NEw York, June 25, 1890. 

GENTLEMEN,—Your letter of the 23rd inst. having reference to certain criti- 
cisms of the Standard Contract is received, with a copy of the letter to you from 
an architect making said criticisms. When a meeting of the committee is held, 
I will submit these with others to them for their consideration. In the meantime 
I would say as an answer to the points made: 

First. That the architect referred to has not claimed all the power given 
him by the contract. Article 1 of said contract distinctly states that the Archi- 
tect acts as agent of the owner, and Article 5 provides that the architect ‘and all 
persons appointed by the architect”’ is to be permitted to visit the work, and due 
facilities shall be provided to inspect the work. These articles give to the 
architect all the power that the owner is supposed to possess in the premises, and 
recognize the employment by the architect of deputies to perform the duties of 
the architect in his absence. 

By Article 4 the architect is given the power to force the contractor to remove 
improper material and to take down defective work, virtually at once, but in any 
case within twenty-four hours after receiving a written notice to do so. This 
provision is absolute, and gives the architect full power to stop the work at any 
time. 

The contingency contemplated in Article 12 is that of a general delinquency 
on the part of the contractor and gives the architect and owner a chance to get 
rid of an incompetent contractor altogether, and to substitute for him one that 
can carry out the contract in the manner provided by the plans and specifications, 

The owner should not make a contract with an irresponsible man, if the 
contractor is responsible he can always get redress for any damage suffered by 
him through the infraction of any provision of the contract by the builder. It is 
evident that this 12th Article also operates to the advantage of the honest con- 
tractor, by disabling and disgracing the'irresponsible underbidders in estimating 
competitions. Very truly yours, O. P. HATFIELD, 

: Chairman, Committee on Uniform Contract. 

The committee are desirous of receiving suggestions for the improvement of 
the form of contract adopted by the Institute, so that when the proper time 





comes it may be amended, when it may be deemed wise to do so, after a careful 
consideration of the subject. The demand for the blank form continues to be 
liberal. Respectfully submitted, 
O. P. HATFIELD, | 
ALFRED STONE, >Comniittee. 
New York, October 10, 18go. D. ADLER, j 


This report took the usual course and was followed by that of the 
Board of Directors : 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The first meeting of the board of directors was held in Cincinnati, November 
21, 1889. The following gentlemen were elected as the Executive Committee: 
Messrs. E. H. Kendall, D. Adler, R. W. Gibson, W. W. Carlin; the officers of the 
Institute, namely: R. M. Hunt, president, John W. Root, secretary, and S. A. 
Treat, treasurer, being ex-officio members, 

One of the first questions propounded to the board was the important one 
touching the relations of Chapters to the Institute; a subject which has been fre- 
quently discussed at subsequent meetings of the Executive Committee, and 
which will come before you for final solution, 

At this meeting it was decided that a number of names be proposed as 
substitutes for those of the board of directors already elected, in case, for any 
reason, there should occur a declination of the position by anyone who had 
already been elected; and that the appointment of these substitutes should take 
place in the order of nomination. The following were the gentlemen nominated : 
Alfred Stone, Levi T. Schofield, W. M. Poindexter, J. W. Yost, E. C. Cabbott, 
G. W. Rapp, W. S. Wicks, N. S. Patton, W. G. Preston, A. J. Bloor, and E, I, 
Nickerson. 

The schedule of charges before affirmed by the Institute and indorsed by the 
Western Association of Architects was reaffirmed, with instruction that across 
the face of some of the schedules the words ‘‘ Issued to non-members of the 
Institute’’ be printed; these to be used by architects who were not Fellows in 
regular standing in the Institute. The word ‘ minimum” was also ordered pre- 
fixed to the word ‘“‘charges.”’ 

The Committee on Education not having been elected by the convention or 
appointed by the president, was appointed as follows: Russell Sturgis, chairman ; 
W..R. Ware, Prof. N. Clifford Ricker, T. M. Clark. It was decided that the 
Executive Committee should hold quarterly meetings and such other meetings as 
might be necessary; and that if any member of the Executive Committee were 
unable to attend, and that such failure to attend would make it probable that a 
quorum would not be present, the secretary should notify a member of the 
Board of Directors to be present in his stead. 

A form of ballot was adopted in conformity with that previously used by the 
Western Association of Architects, and instructions were given as to the 
method of its issuance. 

During the year there have been four meetings of the Executive Committee 
held in New York, quorums being present at each meeting. 

At the first meeting of the Executive Committee the question of the relations 
of Chapters to the Institute was at once raised for discussion. It was resolved: 
first, that the utmost encouragement should be given to the formation and con- 
tinuance of Chapters; second, that the precise geographical limits to be included 
under each Chapter were impossible to define; third, that every regular member 
of a Chapter should be a Fellow of the Institute, and that the Executive Com- 
mittee were of the opinion that no objection could be made to a Chapter 
including two classes of members, regular and associate; fourth, that any five 
Fellows of the Institute might organize a Chapter under the constitution, by-laws 
and charter of the Institute. Following these resolutions, it was decided to 
obtain from the Fellows an informal ballot on a proposed amendment covering 
this point, to obtain a sense of their feeling before the convention of the Institute. 
This ballot resulted in a vote, nine-tenths of which was in favor of the amend- 
ments. The confirmation of these amendments or their rejection will occur at 
this convention. A committee of three was at this meeting appointed to act 
with a similar committee of the Association of Builders in the matter of uniform 
contracts. The names of the committee are: Mr. Hattield of New York, Mr. 
Stone of Providence, Mr. Adler of Chicago. 

At the second meeting, discussion was resumed on the question of Chapters, 
and it was decided that in the nature of the case, no resolutions touching Chap- 
ters could be retroactive, except with the consent of the Chapters. At this meet- 
ing an amendment was suggested by Mr. Hunt to the schedule of charges, sug- 
gesting that in the fourth clause the words ‘‘ surveys and measurements,” being 
misleading, should be omitted. This will be a subject to be raised before you at 
this convention. An important matter discussed at this meeting was the excava- 
tions at Delphi; a subject of great interest to all scholars throughout the world, 
and, at the time, of special interest to American architects. It is hoped that the 
matter will be presented at this convention by an address from Mr. C. A. Cum- 
mings, who is especially interested, and is especially well informed on this sub- 
ject. The secretary has been instructed to make the subject a cause of special 
investigation among the Fellows, and has already issued circulars calling atten- 
tion to the matter. Mr. Langford Warren, of Boston, appeared after the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, that is on the following Monday, and presented the subject 
of the excavations in a very impressive manner. 

Communications have been received from Mr. Barwick, of the University of 
Toronto, calling attention to the disastrous fire which destroyed their library, 
and it is hoped that contributions of money and books may be received from 
this Institute. The secretary will, in a circular, address each of you in Mr. Bar- 
wick’s behalf. A committee of seven has been requested from us to meet simi- 
lar committees from the National Association of Fire Engineers and the National 
Association of Builders, to determine upon uniform building laws to operate 
throughout the country. And a communication was received, impressing upon 
us, on the part of the National Association of Builders, the importance of using 
a uniform contract. There have been elected during the year the following 
Fellows: A. B. Jennings, Milton See, C. W. Clark, T. C. Young, W. S. Eames, 
Kivas Tuly, F. A. Wright, James Wahrenberger, Bruce Price, W. C. Winney, 
Elbridge Royden, J. B. Woodworth and E. B. Green. 

The association has been called on to mourn the death of Messrs. John 
McArthur, R. Townsend Mix, Edward Sidell, D. A. Bohlen, Henry O. Avery, 
E. J. Chisholm. 

In the last report of Mr. Windrim, supervising architect of the Treasury 
Department, a suggestion was made that the government buildings be open for 
competition to.Fellows of this Institute. This suggestion is most heartily 
indorsed by the Board of Directors, who refer it to you in the earnest hope that 
you will give it your cordial indorsement as well. 

The Board of Directors desire to call your attention to the following matters 
of importance : 2 

First. The proposed amendments to the constitution, touching the subject 
of local Chapters in their relationship to the Institute. 

Second, The proposed amendment to the schedule of charges. ; 

Third. The addition to the schedule of charges of a clause, determining a 
percentage fee for the making of measurements and surveys of materials, etc. 

Fourth. An amendment creating a new officer of the Institute, in the person 
of an assistant secretary and treasurer. ; 

A letter from Mr. Russell Sturgis in relation to the Standing Committee on 
Education, containing suggestions which, if they can be carried out, will have a 
valuable and lasting effect upon the Institute itself. Suggestions from so high a 
source as Mr. Sturgis cannot fail to command attention from you. 


The President: If there is no objection, this report will take the 
same course as the preceding reports. 

Mr. Adler: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the burial of 
Mr. Mullet takes place tomorrow, would it not be well if some action 
were to be taken by the Institute, looking to a representation in some 
form in connection therewith. As there are many among us who 
were undoubtedly personally acquainted with Mr. Mullet, a resolu- 
tion with reference to the matter would come with a better grace 
from one of those who were so acquainted with him rather than from 
myself, who never had the honor of his acquaintance. 
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Mr. Wallingford: Mr. Chairman, I beg to present the following 
resolution. ; 

The resolution was read as follows : 

Resolved, That it is with deep regret we learn of the death of our professional 
associate, A. B. Mullet, one of the former supervising architects of the govern- 
ment buildings, and we deeply sympathize with his family and friends. A 

The period of his service extended over a time of the greatest prosperity, 
during which a large expenditure of public moneys was made. The improve- 
ments under his charge would at the rates of compensation usual in private 
practice have yielded to him a fortune; that the deceased was possessed of but 
jimited means attests his integrity more than any words we might utter. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished the family of the 
deceased and to the daily and technical press. 

Mr. Stone: Here is a gentleman who was not a member of the 
American Institute. We have had several deaths of men who are 
members of the American Institute, and distinguished members of 
the profession. It isa very delicate thing to oppose, but I trust that 
the convention will do nothing more than to ask that a committee be 
appointed to attend the services. We should not take up more time 
with this matter. I do not wish to be misunderstood, as this isa 
very delicate thing to oppose; but I do not think it is a proper thing 
for us to do. I therefore propose that a committee of one be 
appointed to represent this convention at the funeral services. The 
Free Masons have a committee of five only to go to Cincinnati. I 
move that a committee of three be appointed to represent the American 
Institute of Architects at the funeral. 

The motion was carried and the convention adjourned to meet at 
10 o'clock A.M. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 
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The session was called to order at 10.30 a. M. First Vice-Presi- 
dent Carlin in the chair. 

The report of the Bloor Indemnification Committee was presented 
by H. Hudson Holly, chairman, which took the usual course. 

The Chair appointed A. J. Bloor, of New York, Samuel Hannaford, 
of Cincinnati, and Levi T. Scofield, of Cleveland, as committee to 
attend the funeral of A. B. Mullet. 

The President: The secretary has a letter from Mr. Hunt which 
he will read to the convention. 

The letter is as follows : 

Yohn W. Root, Esq. ASHEVILLE, N. C., October 20, 18go. 

Dear Sir,—I had arranged to be in Washington tomorrow, but was prevented 
by a severe cold, as 1 wrote you yesterday. I still expected to be with you on 
Wednesday, but today I must abandon all hope of so doing, having completely 
lost my voice; besides it would be folly to attempt the journey in my present 
condition. 

I inclose a copy of my address, with the request that it be read by Mr. E. H. 
Kendall, of New York, should he be present. 

Begging you to express my sincere regret at my being unable to be present 
at the convention, I remain fraternally yours, 

R. M. Hunt. 

P. S.—I inclose a letter just received from Mr. E. T. Carr. 

The Secretary: There were one or two inclosures mentioned in 
Mr. Hunt's letter, which will be read at yourpleasure. Ata suggestion 
made to me yesterday, I have made a trifling change in the resolution 
of Mr. Wallingford in relation to the death of Mr. Mullet. The 
original resolution read that he was one of the former supervising 
architects of the country. Mr. Adler suggested that instead of read- 
ing in that way it should be, ‘‘one of the former supervising 
architects of the treasury department,” and that change was made 

The President : There have been quite a number of communi- 
Cations received by the secretary, which will be read to the convention. 

The Secretary: Here isa communication addressed to Mr. Hunt, 
signed by General Casey. 

The letter is at follows: 

OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, } 
WASHINGTON, October 21, 1890. ) 


Richard M. Hunt, Esq., President American Institute of Architects: 

Drar S1r,—I have the honor and pleasure to invite the members of the 
American Institute of Architects, in convention in this city, to visit, either in 
body or individually, the new building for the library of congress, and inspect 
the plans, models and operations in progress. . 

I regret that my other duties will prevent me from receiving the members in 
person, but they will find Mr. Richard K. Green, the superintendent and engineer 
in charge, and Mr. Paul J. Pelz, architect, at the office of the building, 145 East 
Capitol street, who will be pleased to receive them in my name and conduct 
them through the office and works on any day between g and 4 o’clock. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Lincotn Casey, 
Brig. Gen. Chief of Engineers. 

The Secretary: I have here a telegram received from J. N. 

Preston, which is as follows : 


RM. Hunt, President, Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C. : 
Fraternal greeting to the American Institute of Architects now in session. 
J. N. PRESTON. 


I have here also a letter which has been received from the 
Washington Hydraulic Press Brick Company, of Washington. 

The letter is as follows: 

WasuinctTon, D. C., October 22, 1890. 
Messrs. ¥. W. Root, Wm. Poindexter and Glenn Brown, Committee of Arrange- 
ments : 

Dear Sir,—The Washington Hydraulic Press Brick Company (a branch of 
the St. Louis Hydraulic Press Brick Company) cordially invites the members of 
the American Institute of Architects, who may be interested in the scientific 
manufacture of press, ornamental and common brick by powerful hydraulic 
machinery, to visit their works at Waterloo Station, Virginia, a short distance 
beyond south end of Long Bridge. Such members as desire to accept this 
invitation will please leave their names with the clerk at the Arlington Hotel 
office, so that proper and comfortable arrangements for transportation can be 
made. 

_ _ The time for starting is set for 2 p.m. on Friday, October 24; returning the 
visitors will be driven through Arlington cemetery and to hotel via Aqueduct 
Bridge and Georgetown. Yours very truly, 

Henry WELLS, General Manager. 

The Secretary: I have here a communication addressed to Mr. 
Elihu Root, secretary of the American Institute of Architects, which 
I suppose is intended for me. 

The letter is as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, October 21, 1890. 
Mr, Elihu Root, Secretary American Institute of Architects. 

Dear S1r,—Herewith inclosed I hand you a copy of two resolutions adopted 
by the Master Painters and Decorators Association of the United States at their 
sixth annual convention, held in Detroit, February last. 

Will you kindly present them for the consideration of the Institute of 
Architects, and much oblige, 

Yours truly, Francis F, Biack. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED FEBRUARY 13, 1890 

Whereas, The fact that architects do not usually specify the sizes of glass 
is a source of much inconvenience and loss to master painters : 

_Resolved, That the Master House Painters and Decorators’ Association of the 
United States of America in convention assembled do earnestly and respectfully 
request architects, in future, to specify the sizes of all glass, and that the secre- 
tary be instructed to forward a copy of this resolution, under the seal of this 
association, to the American Institute of Architects. 

Francis P. Brack, Secretary, 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED FEBRUARY 13, 1890. 

WuereEas, The evils of sub-contracting have become patent to all inter- 
ested in the same; therefore be it ; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Master Painters’ Association in conven- 
tion assembled that sub-contracting, as applied to painters and decorators, be 
snd is hereby declared a failure. And it is recommended by this Association 
that the American Institute of Architects should be notified to that effect, and 
respectfully requested to use all possible efforts to discontinue the same, 

Francis P. Back, Secretary. 

The Secretary : I have here, also, a letter from the Nationai Asso- 
ciation of Fire Engineers, requesting that a committee be appointed 
to consult with them and the National Board of Builders in framing 
a uniform fire ordinance. 


The letter is as follows: 

C1ncINNATI, October 20, 1890 
Richard M. Hunt, President American Institute of Architects, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir,—A unanimous resolution, passed at our last convention, held at 
Detroit, Michigan, August 19, 1890, directs me to ask the coéperation of your 
association with a view of consulting and selecting a plan that will result ina 
uniform building ordinance all over our Union. The resolution has been sent to 
the secretary, J. W. Root, and will probably be presented at the proper time by 
him. For the purpose of bringing the matter into practical shape, so there will 
be no delay or extra expense, we thought it best to name the time of meeting at 
once, namely, April 2, 1891, in New York City. 

The intention of the fire engineers is to have their Executive Committee 
attend to their own business first, and then meet for consultation with the others 
that intend to coéperate on building ordinance. If all the others decide to put 
their Executive Committees upon this special committee and will meet in New 
York, April 2, then it will be well attended, and without extra expense to either 
association. This work, you will understand, is merely undertaken for the 
purpose of improving our methods of building and reducing the danger to life 
and property. We earnestly hope your association will be with us. 

Sincerely yours, Henry H. HI ts, Secretary. 
Cincinnatl1, October 12, 1890. 
To the Officers and Fellows of the American Institute of Architects—Greeting : 

The members of your association are aware of the great lack of uniformity in 
our existing building ordinances; you are also aware that many requirements are 
an actual hardship and have the effect of retarding building. Many paragraphs 
are so ambiguous as to be misunderstood or else have a double meaning. It is a 
strange commentary on the intelligence of this great nation that not a single 
state in the Union has a comprehensive building law, classified to meet the vary- 
ing wants of its different cities. 

The National Association of Fire Engineers believe that the subject of im- 
proved methods of construction should receive your most earnest and careful 
deliberation, for it concerns the financial welfare of the country, the personal 
safety of themselves and the life and property of those who are so unfortunate as 
to occupy these badly constructed buildings during a fire. 

Therefore it was unanimously resolved at the last meeting of the National 
Association of Fire Engineers, held at Detroit August 19, to respectfully and 
urgently ask the codperation of the American Institute of Architects, the National 
Builders, the National Board of Underwriters and the National Association of 
Building Inspectors for the purpose of either framing a model building ordinance 
or else consulting as to the proper method to be pursued to gain this end. The 
undersigned, Executive Committee, therefore respectfully invites a like commit- 
tee from your Association to meet them in the City of New York, April 28, r8gr, 
for the purpose of taking some official action with a view of bringing about the 
adoption of a uniform building ordinance in all the states. 

Yours truly, L. P. WesseEr, Boston, Mass., 
D. J. SweniE, Chicago, 
J. W. Dickinson, Cleveland, Ohio, 
W. R. Joyner, Atlanta, Ga., 
A. C. Henpricx, New Haven, Conn., 
G. W. Taytor, Richmond, Va., 
W. H. Newsury, Lincoln, Neb., 


Attest: Henry A. HILLs, ( , 
Executive Committee. 


Secretary. 
The Secretary: I have a communication from Mr. Brady, the 
photographer, who is anxious to add to his large and well-known list 
of celebrities by photographing this association. He desires to add 
this photograph to his historical collection, and will take us from the 
steps of the Treasury Department at any time we may indicate. He 
will throw into the picture all the enthusiasm and experience of 
which he is capable. Probably today would not be a comfortable 
day for the work, and I suggest tomorrow. I have also received a 
communication from Mr. Cummings in relation to excavations at 
Delphi. The letter is as follows: 


Fohn W. Root, Esg., Secretary : s Boston, October 21, 1890. 
Dear S1r,—I have your note of the 17th instant, saying that the Institute 

would be glad to hear further concerning the proposed excavations on the site of 

Delphi, 1 do not think the movement for the raising of the funds necessary to 
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the clearing of the site has made any appreciable Fn gee since I wrote you 
last spring. The Boston Society of Architects made an appropriation of $500 
toward the amount. The Greek Government has extended the time allowed for 
the raising of the money, so that there is no immediate danger of anybody 
stepping in to occupy the ground. 

It is, however, | should suppose, eminently desirable that if the work is to 
be undertaken by the American Archaeological Society, it should be enabled to 
commence operations as early as possible. Yours truly. 

CHARLES A. CUMMINGS. 

The Secretary: I have here also a letter addressed to Mr. Hunt 
by Mr. E. T. Carr, of Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The letter is as follows: 

LEAVENWORTH, Kan., October 13, 1890. 
R.M. Hunt, President American Institute of Architects. 

My Dear Sir,—Anticipating the meeting of the Institute on 22d, and what 
will be the natural run of business, the thought occurs to me, why not do some- 
thing that will be of value to those outside, as well as to the members of the 
Institute and their clients. For instance, agree upon a general rule of measure- 
ments in computing quantities. Instead of as at present—different rules in 
different localities—discard the term ‘‘ perch,’’ ‘“‘ yard,’’ etc., and use the foot, 
100 feet, etc. Discard the tedious rule of deducting any portion of the openings 
in wall when computing their contents. This rule prevails here in the West and 
works well. The number of bricks in a cubic foot of wall should be uniform in 
all parts of the country, and whocan regulate such things as easily as the archi- 
tect? Though late, | offer these suggestions for what they are worth, but regard 
the subject worth consideration. I am also in favor of adopting the decimal divi- 
sion of the foot, the same as the engineers use, and have advocated that in the 
Western Association, but the subject has drifted toward the un-American metric 
system. 

“| expect to be present at the meeting, but as yet am not certain. 
Very respectfully, E. T. Carr. 

The Secretary: I have also a communication from the National 
Association of Builders. 

The letter is as follows : 

Boston, October 16, 1890. 
John W". Root, Esg., Secretary American /nstitute of Architects. 

Dear S1r,— It is the desire of the Directors of the National Association of 
Builders, expressed while assembled in mid-year meeting, that the American 
Institute of Architects be requested to take such steps as will secure the more 
general use of the Standard Form of Contract by its members throughout the 
United States. Respectfully, WILLIAM H. Saywarp, Secretary. 

The Secretary: I have here also a,letter received from Mr. 
Albert L. West, of the City of Richmond, Va. 

The letter is as follows: 

. RicHMonD, Va., October 21, 1890. 
R. M. Hunt, Esq., President American Institute of Architects, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir,— Until this afternoon I had hoped to be present at roll-call, but 
pressing engagements prevent me. Being the first person born in Virginia who 
has practiced architecture as a profession, it would be a peculiar pleasure to me 
to meet so many distinguished brethren from other states. Please present my 
hearty congratulations to the convention. Hoping you may have a profitable 
convention and a season of delight, I am fraternally yours, 

ALBERT L. WEsT, F. A. I. A. 

Mr. Upjohn: Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I would like to 
make a suggestion as to whether it would not be desirable for this 
Institute to appoint a committee for the conserving of architecture. 
In New York it is now proposed to concentrate the government 
buildings down near the Battery, and to do away with the present 
Custom House and also the Treasury Department. The Treasury 
Department is a building which has been modeled after the Parthe- 
non, and although entirely void of sculpture, still it is a building 
in form which illustrates an epoch of architecture existing at the 
time it was built, not only here but in Europe. It seems to me this 
is a building which is more perfectly constructed probably than 
any building that I know of. It was erected at a time before iron 
came in as a factor in construction, and for that reason the wide 
roofs are supported by arches which are 16 inches thick, and the 
interior hall is entirely of marble and supported in masonry. To 
have such a building as that torn down merely for real estate 
speculation and have it replaced by the present mode of construction, 
that is by office buildings, would, in my judgment, be wrong. 
I think there should be a committee of this Institute, which is 
national in its character, who could represent these things to the 
general government and prevent this from being done. I should say 
that instead of taking down such a building as that, it should be com- 
pleted and filled with sculpture like the original. In the same street 
also there is another building which is not so fine a model but at the 
same time has a certain dignity. I do not want to see the building 
which is now used for the Custom House torn up and split apart. I 
think it ought to be saved from the real estate speculators. When we 
ask why take down such a building, they say, then there will be 
more office buildings below it. I think such buildings as these are 
necessary for the history of architecture, for it is by architecture that 
history is known. [Applause.] I heard a communication read just 
now by Mr. Root, in which he says that the people of Boston have 
sent out to get what aid they can for the excavations which are now 
being made in Greece. Since I have come here this morning I have 
drafted a sort of resolution in furtherance of this idea. 

Wuereas, It frequently comes to our notice that historical and monumental 
public buildings are sometimes designated by our state and municipal authorities 
to be removed for those of a more practical and utilitarian character ; and, 

Wuereas, It is sometimes done or liable to be done in a manner which 
would interfere with the history of architecture and perhaps destroy an epoch of 
representative buildings ; and, 

Wuereas, The history of civilization and the world is traced by the 
character of its buildings and its architecture, and the degree of civilization of 
peoples is determined yi monuments they have left. 

Resolved, That we deprecate undue haste in these matters as being detri- 
mental to the so-called art, and that it is our duty as architects to be conservators 
of public architecture; and that in our judgment this Institute should appoint a 
committee to be styled ‘* conservators of the public architecture of the country” ; 
and that this committee should call the attention of this Institute to any action 
which is to be made by the authorities which would be detrimental to the cause 
of art. 

1 think that such a committee as this would be a good thing, for if 
there is one to take charge of the preservation of architectural build- 
ings, especially of the national buildings, it is the members of the 
American Institute of Architecture. 

Mr. Stone: I rise to second the resolution of Mr. Upjohn. I 
think it is highly important for us to do what we can to preserve his- 
toric buildings, as well as it is for us to contribute money to send for 





the purpose of restoring the architecture in the ancient cities. Every 
one who goes to Rome now is deprecating the advance of speculative 
biddings and the destruction of old Rome. We are very young in 
this country, but let us preserve the reverence for buildings which 
have been constructed by those who have gone before. I heartily 
second the resolution. 

The question was put to the convention upon the adoption of the 
resolution, and it was unanimously adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Chapter Reports was submitted, 
as follows : 

COMMITTEE ON REPORTS OF CHAPTERS. 

Your committee have examined the various reports handed in, and are 
pleased to be able to state that the Chapters of the Institute show gratifying 
improvement ; nearly all have held regular, useful meetings, at which papers of 
interest have been read, and nearly all are in mesg se financial condition. 

To read the reports in full would occupy more time than the convention has 
at its disposal. Your committee, therefore, submit the following synopsis for 
present needs. The reports will be printed in extenso, as usual. 

Several Chapters are expecting to receive charters. It is recommended that 
the Board of Directors be instructed to examine*the Constitution and By-laws 
submitted by the various Chapters who may now or hereafter apply for charters, 
and that if these are found in consonance with the Constitution and By-laws of 
the Institute, to grant such charters. 

}t is respectfully suggested that the secretary be instructed to issue printed 
and ruled blanks for the first page of annual reports of Chapters, so that certain 
statistics may be represented in uniform manner. 

R. W. Grsson, 
W. R. Briccs, -Committee. 
D. ADLER, 

To sum up the Chapter reports, there were at the time of consoli- 
dation 338 members and 7 honorary members in the Western Associ- 
ation of Architects, with 14 Chapters in good standing, with a total 
membership of 355. The American Institute of Architects had 179 
members, including fellows and associates,“12 Chapters with a total 
membership of 415, including all grades of members. The 
following list gives the names of the chapters, the address of the 
secretary and the members and grade of membership. Where mem- 
bers are omitted no report was received : 

Baltimore Chapter—J. A. Wilson, secretary, 1 E. Lexington street ; 
10 members, 7 Fellows. 

Boston Chapter—A. G. Everett, secretary, 60 Devonshire street ; 
go members, 10 Fellows. 

Buffalo Chapter—H. L. Campbell, secretary, 485 Main street ; 
22 members, 7 Fellows. 

Cincinnati Chapter— Charles Crapsey, 
block ; 11 members, 7 Fellows. 

Cleveland Chapter—-C. O. Arey, secretary, 8 Euclid avenue; 
9g members, 6 Fellows. 

Indianapolis Chapter -— Bernard Vonnegut, secretary, 62 Vance 
block ; —- members, — Fellows. 

Iowa State Chapter—F. D. Hyde, Dubuque, secretary. No report 

Illinois State Chapter—W. A. Otis, secretary, Owings building, 


secretary, 46 Wiggins 


Chicago ; — members, — Fellows. 
Kansas State Chapter—J. C. Holland, Topeka, secretary. No 
report. ; 


Kansas City, Mo., Chapter—Jas. Oliver Hogg, secretary; 17 mem- 
bers, 6 Fellows. 

Kentucky State Chapter—No report. 

Louisiana State Chapter—W. C. Williams, 
New Orleans, secretary. No report. 

Minnesota State Chapter — F. G. Corser, secretary, 402 Nicollet 
avenue, Minneapolis. No report. 

Missouri State Chapter —E. F. Fassett, secretary, Kansas City; 
49 members, 13 Fellows. 

Michigan State Chapter—J. S. Rogers, Moffatt Bldg., Detroit, 
secretary; 13 members, 13 Fellows. 

New York City Chapter— A. J. Bloor, 18 Broadway, secretary ; 
—- members, — Fellows. 

Ohio State Chapter—G. W. Kramer, Akron, secretary ; 48 mem- 
bers, 30 Fellows. 

Philadelphia Chapter—A. J. Boyden, 413 Walnut street, secre- 
tary ; 75 members, 8 Fellows. 

Rhode Island Chapter—E. I. Nickerson, 45 Westminster street ; 
Providence, secretary ; 17 members, 15 Fellows. 

San Francisco Chapter — Oliver Everett, 408 California street, 
secretary ; 44 members, 4 Fellows. 

St. Louis Chapter—A. F. Rosenheim, 417 Olive street, secretary ; 
12 members, 12 Fellows. 

Tennessee State Chapter—Wm. C. Smith, Nashville, secretary. 
No report. 

Texas State Chapter—W. W. Larmour, Waco, secretary. No 
report. 

Western New York State Chapter—W. W. Carlin, 52 Court 
street, Buffalo, secretary. 

Western Pennsylvania State Chapter—Thomas Boyd, Thaw Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, secretary ; 19 members, 3 Fellows. 

Washington, D. C., Chapter — Robert Stead, go06 F street, secre- 
tary ; 19 members, 11 Fellows. 

Wisconsin State Chapter—Howland Russell, 106 Madison street, 
Milwaukee, secretary ; 15 members, 6 Fellows. 

The President: The secretary has an explanation to make in 
regard to the charters which are to be issued to the Chapters. 

The Secretary: I would simply like to say that I have from time 
to time received notification of the reorganization of Chapters. I 
have acknowledged their reorganization, have read their Constitution 
and By-laws and given them a form of recognition of the Chapter ; but 
I have had charters prepared and they are here present. They would 
have been signed by the president except that he was detained at 
Asheville. Ihave not been able to reach him since. I hoped that he 
would be here and that the charters would be signed and issued to 
such persons as are entitled to them. They are here, and can be 
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obtained, although of course without Mr. Hunt’s signature at present. 
That subject will be taken up later. 

The President: The next order of business will be the considera- 
tion of the reports of standing committees read at the convention yes- 
terday and laid on the table. The report of the first committee is 
that of the Committee on Education. I hope some one will move 
that the report be taken from the table. 

On motion the report of the Committee on Education was taken 
from the table for consideration 

Mr. A. }. Bloor presented a resolution, as follows : 

Resolved, That Mr. Sturgis’ letter and the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion be referred tothe Board of Directors for such action as may seem necessary, 
and that it be published in the proceedings. 

After considerable discussion the question was put to the conven- 
tion upon the resolution as last read and was adopted. 

On motion the report of the Committee on Professional Ethics 
was taken from the table. 

Mr. Yost: Mr. President, I move that the report be received and 
printed in the proceedings of the convention and the committee 
continued. 

The motion was carried after some discussion. 

On motion the report of the Committee on Clerk of Works was 
taken from the table. 

Mr. Arey: It seems to me that the general purport of this whole 
report is that the architect should have a better understanding with 
the owner as to the supervision to be given by the architect to the 
work and as to the relationship of the architect to the work of super- 
vision. Ordinarily, an architect could not be in the building enough 
to inspect the work. In the form of contract it says that the archi- 
tect will pass upon the material and work; but he cannot do that 
without being there all the time. It seems to me that that clause 
should be so modified as to require him to pass on the material and 
workmanship on his visits, so that there can be no quibbling about it. 

Mr. O'Rourke: I move that the report be adopted as a whole. 
There are several modifications that might be made in it, and 
among others I would suggest, if my motion is seconded, that the 
word ‘‘compensation ” be changed to ‘* professional fees.” With regard 
to agreements between the architect and client, I hope that it will 
be adopted so that it will become general. I think it is twenty-five 
years since I made up an agreement of that kind, and although I have 
been practicing regularly, I have never had but one signed, and I 
have always got along just as well. I have never collected any fee 
until the contracts are signed. I have never known a fee to be paid 
upon the making of the preliminary sketches and rarely even 
when the drawings were completed. As a general rule the 
average owner is under the impression that the architect does not 
earn a professional fee until the work is started. My practice has 
been to receive one-third of the fee upon the signing of the contract 
and the balance from time to time as the work progresses. A clerk of 
work is not only required, but is a necessity for the proper carrying on 
of the supervision of the work, and I trust that it will come into 
general practice. It has become very general, especially in buildings 
averaging from $50,000 to $200,000. We can get very good clerks, 
familiar with the construction of large buildings, for the salary of $5 
per day, which is $30 a week. I think that will become a general 
practice. It has now become very general around New York and in 
that vicinity. I move the adoption of the report as read. 

Mr. Clay: I desire to second the motion. 

Mr. Upjohn: I would like to ask a question for information. Do 
I understand that this elaborate report is to be printed in addition to 
the schedule? The relations between the architect and the owner are 
so strictly laid down in their contract and in every specification that 
is made, that I do not see any necessity for having any paper gotten 
out which the architect and owner are to look over before they come 
to an agreement. I do not know really of any condition which may 
exist between architect and owner which is not laid down in the con- 
tract for the building, and in the specifications which are drawn as 
the regulation of that contract. I cannot see the advantage. 

_ Mr. Gibson: It might be well for me to say two or three words 
in explanation of that report, because it is so lengthy a report the 
essence of the matter may bea little hidden. The changes contem- 
plated are very slight indeed. The percentages and installments are 
exactly the same as they now stand, made to agree and harmonize 
with the stipulations of one per cent for this and one and a half per 
cent for that, and put into vulgar fractions, so that in the event of 
another percentage being agreed upon the same phraseology would 
answer. There is no change, except the addition of two or three 
lines in the schedule. It is proposed to add two or three lines saying 
that a clerk of work will be supplied for $30 per week. In another 
Place, where there are already about a dozen lines regarding the 
difficulties of the architect, it is proposed to add a few small words, 
the essence of it being that the architect is not responsible for the 
willful misdoings of the contractor. The committee thought that 
the definition of superintendent was a most important thing. The 
avowal by architects of a fact which they are continually asserting 
was not desirable, and we have put into print that the architects are 
not financially responsible for the willful misdoings of contractors. 
It was proposed to print a blank contract. The committee found 
that many architects have been in the habit of using such a blank, 
and not to print it in the usual way, but to print it as a letter, and 
have it returned by the client signed and accepted. It was not 
Intended to print it in sucha way as necessitates a formal meeting 
and signing, sealing, etc. Suppose that any individual member of 
this Institute has such a blank contract sent to him. He could put it 
in his waste paper basket and not use it if he saw fit. It is simply a 
supplement by the Institute for the general good of the members that 
such a blank contract should be provided, letting the question settle 


itself as to whether it should be used or whether it should not be used. 
I think that a committee should be appointed to consider the matter, 
and if there would be no unnecessary disagreement with regard 
work. 

Mr. Clay : I would like to have Mr. Treat explain their method. 
I think that they have, perhaps, as nice a way of regulating their 
responsibility on account of the contractor as any member of the 
profession. 

Mr. Treat: As well as I can recollect our form of contract makes 
the architect a third party to the contract, and in that clause it defines 
his duties and responsibilities. That is all there istoit. A great deal 
of what is incorporated in this report of Mr. Gibson is condensed in 
a very small space in that contract between the owner, the contractor 
and the architect. 

Mr. Upjohn: I want to inquire how responsibility can be evaded 
if we give certificates for the work. If we give certificates we assume 
the responsibility for their correctness. If we employ another archi- 
tect, and he gives a certificate that the work is all right, and then we 
make a certificate, we will have to pay if the certificate is not correct. 
It is according to the terms of the contract. We cannot evade that. 
If we belonged to one of the other professions, and our clients get killed 
on the ground, then we can say that someone else has killed them ; but 
we have a building staring us in the face. 

Mr. Mason: I think that Mr. Upjohn is right; we are respon- 
sible, and we have got to accept that responsibility. If we go into a 
court of law, we will find out whether we are responsible or not. It 
seems to me that this schedule covers everything of this kind. We 
have got to examine this building before its adoption. There is a 
clause here about a clerk of the works, who shall be appointed by the 
architect and paid by the owner. As to legislating with regard to 
how much he is to receive, I don’t think it is any of our business; we 
are not to regulate prices of any other trade or profession. Now, 
with regard to the question of ‘‘supervision” and ‘‘superintendence.” 
About the time that this schedule was revised in Albany in 1884, the 
word ‘‘superintendence”’ alone had been used in the schedule; it had 
made more or less confusion, and it was changed. Mr. Upjohn had 
a good deal to do with this question of the supervision or superin- 
tendence of an architect as distinguished from the continual personal 
superintendence which might be secured by the employer of a clerk 
of works. And it thoroughly defines what the supervision of an 
architect means. It does not mean that he is to go there every day or 
every hour in the day ; but he is to go as often as it is necessary for 
him to do so for the purposes of his general supervision. If the 
owner wants more than that, then he employs a clerk of works and 
pays him. It seems to me that covers the whole ground, and there is 
no necessity for putting in another word. The word ‘‘ minimum” 
was an advantage. 

Mr. Gibson: I would like to explain that in specifying the sum 
to be paid to a clerk of works, the committee did not wish to 
dictate to any trade or profession, but simply to take advantage of 
the fact which we all recognize in human nature, that when anyone 
names a price for a thing he is very much more likely to induce the 
purchase of that thing than if the amount is left vague and indefinite. 
I think we all agree that there is a great deal of misunderstanding 
between architects and clients. A great many clients would ordinarily 
employ the clerk of works if they understood anything about how to 
do it, and especially if it was not made very expensive or difficult. 
There is no desire on the part of the committee to make the compen- 
sation $30 a week. That is simplya sum that a great many architects 
have agreed on, and which we all know is frequently paid for a fairly 
good assistant superintendent. It may be changed, or it may be 
made very elastic, say from $25 to $35. Personally, I still think that 
it would be very wise to name some limit, so that a client, when he is 
given this piece of paper, can see that it is not a very expensive mat- 
ter. Speaking of the change of schedule, I would like to remind the 
convention that there are a great many phrases included in that 
so-called schedule of charges that do not properly appertain to the 
schedule, but which are rather a definition of the duties. Mr. 
Upjohn objected in very forcible language to dickering with this 
schedule, and immediately suggested an amendment which might be 
made to it. ‘The committee stated in this report that it would be well 
to put into words that part of the schedule as was usually understood. 
I think the majority will agree that it has long been tacitly under- 
stood that architects are not responsible for a willful breach of the 
contract on the part of the contractor; that the architect agrees 
to keep things right as far as possible, or so far as within his 
power ; but, as Mr. Frost has said, he is not responsible for bad 
workmanship when a man has been cut down by low prices, and 
must make his profit by willfully bad workmanship. It has been said 
that the word ‘‘ superintendence” has been defined by law. I think 
that is wrong. I think the law never has defined what the superin- 
tendence of an architect is. If it has been done, then this clause 
‘‘supervision of works,” which we propose to amend to some extent, 
is altogether superfluous and should be stricken out. We have con- 
sidered that something of this kind was necessary, and a few words 
were put in, not with the view of changing the definition of the word 
‘‘ superintendence,” but to explain the responsibility following the 
superintendence. I refer to the responsibility for bad workmanship. 

Mr. Preston: I can give the animus of this suggested change in 
regard to the clerk of works, which I think I perhaps suggested a few 
years ago at one ofour conventions. It was suggested that this should 
be done for the purpose of giving instruction and information to the 
owner who proposed building. We all know that in many cases it is 
very desirable to have a clerk of works employed, but owners are 
sometimes a little niggardly in regard to their expenditures and want 
to cut off all the corners they can. When they come to you you say, 
this is a building where I cannot give you all the supervision that I think 
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you will need, and I want you toemploy another man at five, six or seven 
dollars a day. The owner will answer, I am employing you to 
supervise this building ; Mr. So-and-so supervised a certain building 
down in Chicago for a certain gentleman, and I do not see why you 
cannot get along without any clerk. My object in suggesting this 
change to the committee—the object I have in suggesting this 
addition to the clause in regard to the clerk of works, is simply 
explanatory, and is for the purpose of giving informationto owners as 
to what is the proper thing to do. I think it is indefinitely worded as 
it now stands, because it says on buildings where it is deemed 
I thought that in the interest of 
architects it would be well to express the opinion that on most all such 
buildings it is necessary to have a clerk of works employed. The 
amount of money to be paid will depend upon the locality and other 
circumstances. I think it is desirable to impress on owners that a 
clerk of works should be employed, so that he might not look upon it 
simply as the individual expression of an architect whom he employs 
and whom he might think perhaps desires to shirk the duties which 
properly belong to him. This is the first and main object of this 
additional modification to this schedule. I think that is what we want 
to accomplish, ‘and we ought to put it in such shape that it will be 
unmistakable that it is the general opinion of reputable architects 
throughout the country that the building ought to have such a man 
employed 

Mr. Hannaford: This question of responsibility has frequently 
been decided against usin this country. Wecould not probably adopt 
anything that would influence the courts. But I think the moral 
effect of adopting this portion where it says that we are not responsible 
for the willful acts of the contractors would have a good effect ; because 
most of our clients do not know of these decisions. In France the 
architect is only held responsible for errors of construction — mistakes 
in plans. While I agree with Mr. Upjohn and Mr. Mason, yet I 
hope that the clause will be adopted because of the moral effect it 
will have. I made a motion a few moments ago that this report be 
referred to the Board of Directors for consideration and that it be 
presented before us at the next convention. 

Mr. Treat: I will give you a little experience that we have had and 
are having. About four years ago a non-resident—and we will call 
him Richard Roe—came to our office. He had a piece of property on the 
South side and he wished to improve it in a cheap way. He wanted 
to build fifteen houses and did not even wish to go so far as to put a 
brick basement under the houses. He built the fifteen houses for 
about $26,000. Of course such owners always want to employ the 
lowest bidder and it was done in this case. The houses were finished. 
We had some trouble with the contractor, and in fact we never fully 
accepted the work. We retained some of the contract amount. A 
year after that time we were employed by the same client to do other 
work, and still a third time we were employed by him. Wesent him 
our bill to this city where he resided, and he wrote back to us that he 
thought it was accepted. We told him that if he thought it was 
accepted we would make him a present of the bill. He wrote back saying 
that he must have been in a bad humor when he received the bill and 
sent usa check for the money, saying that he had always been very well 
satisfied with our work. This is four years ago. This spring we 
received a notice from his agent that he was not able to rent these 
houses. I should have said before that his agent in Chicago called upon 
us and wished to borrow the plans and specifications, giving us the im- 
pression that we were to do more work of the same kind for this non- 
resident. This spring we received a notice, a long, legal document 
from his agent, in which he said that the houses were in such bad con- 
dition that they could not be rented. He said that the wind blew 
through them and that you could throw a cat out of them almost any- 
where, and that the owner was damaged to the extent of $15,000. 
Such experience as this is the father to the clause which we want to 
introduce in the contract. I would like to know where the justice 
comes in in such a proceeding as this which I have just related. 

Mr. Arey: I think one of the main points comes in here. When 
we issue a final certificate or a final estimate, if the architect certifies 
that the work is done properly, and it is not, he takes the responsi- 
bility. But if he simply estimates the amount of money due the 
contractor, I do not think he takes any responsibility. It 
has always been held in the courts that the architect's certificate 
is the expression of an opinion, and even in giving a final 
certificate, if he has used proper diligence to qualify himself for 
making the certificate, he is protected. There was a case where a 
man gave a certificate which proved to be erroneous, and the owner 
brought suit for the damage he had suffered. The court cleared the 
architect. It seems to me that it is a great damage to the profession 
to have men as old and experienced as Mr. Upjohn and Mr. Mason 
get up here and say that it is the custom of the profession, and that 
architects do assume full responsibility. It is certainly the fact that 
the courts do not impose such responsibility upon them. They can 
assume it for themselves if they desire to. 

Mr. Treat: I would like to say further that in that contract we 
had no idea of shirking any responsibility or of shirking the proper 
superintendence. 

The discussion occupied almost the entire session, at the conclu- 
sion of which the following resolution was passed unanimously : 


. Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Clerks of Works be accepted, 
printed in the report, and for distribution, and referred for consideration to the 
Board of Directors, instructing them to order it as a special subject for the next 
convention, 

Mr. Clark: 
Master Builders, which seems to me to need action. 
offer this resolution : 


I have a letter from the National Association of 
I will therefore 


Resolved, That while uniformity in building contracts is desirable, it is not 
advisable to limit the discretion of architects in this respect. 





I do not think we should be dictated to as to what sort of a con- 
tract we can make, by the builders. 

Mr. Adler: Mr. Chairman, I believe that the practice of archi- 
tects in the use or formation of contracts has not been limited hereto- 
fore. I do not believe anybody has made any effort to limit us. The 
only thing that has been done is that by the joint action of the 
Western Association of Architects and the National Association of 
Builders, a form of contract was adopted after much labor by a com- 
mittee in which the architects were certainly well represented, and 
this contract has been given to us. We may use it or not at our dis- 
cretion. We are not bound to use it in any way, and I think it would 
be a discourtesy, to say the least, to the very able men who repre- 
sented us on the committee, if we were to culminate against it an 
indirect vote of censure, as is now proposed. : 

Mr. Clark: The Builders’ Association sent a letter to us, asking us 
to enjoin that form of contract on all our members, and we ought to 
make some reply to it. . 

Mr. Adler: We are not compelled to act at all. I take the ground 
that this association differs from all others of a similar nature con- 
nected with building enterprises, in that it is notin any sense a trades 
union. It is merely a body assembled for the general improvement 
of the condition of its members, and it makes no effort to coerce in 
any way the action of its individual members. We have a schedule 
of prices, but we do not force our members to adopt it in their prac- 
tice. Wesimply recommend it. We have no connection with the 
National Builders’ Association. The form of contract which many 
of us have is a good one; but we do not force the individual members 
to make use of it. I think that in all of our actions we should take 
this course, that the resolves of this body are merely advisory and 
not, in any sense, mandatory, and that we should not pass any reso- 
lution that would make it appear that it is in our power to force our 
members to use any particular form of contract. Therefore, I con- 
sider Mr. Clark’s motion a superfluous one, and one that ought not to 
be carried. 

The President : The question now is upon the resolution of Mr. 
Clark. 

The question was put to the convention upon the resolution as 
above stated, and the resolution was lost. The convention adjourned 
until 8 o’clock P. M. 


SECOND DAY—EVENING SESSION. 
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The convention was called to order at 8:30 o’clock p.m., W. W. 
Carlin presiding. 

The President: A motion to take the report of the Board of 
Directors from the table will be in order. 

Mr. Adler: I move that the report be accepted, and that it be 
printed with the records of this convention ; and that the recommen- 
dations contained therein be taken up seriatim. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Stone, and the motion as above 
stated was carried. 

The President: The secretary will read the first recommenda- 
tion which calls for the action of the convention. 

The Secretary : The first subject is the proposed amendment to 
the constitution touching the subject of local Chapters in their con- 
nection with the Institute. Perhaps in this connection it might be 
well for me to read the form of amendment which was submitted to 
the members of the Institute on informal ballots, after the first meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 

The clauses in the articles to be amended are as follows: Article 
I, Section 2; Article I, Section 6; and Article X. At present the 
second section of Article I reads as follows: ‘‘Sec. 2. Candidates 
for admission to Fellowship shall submit to the Board of Directors, 
through the secretary, an application for membership madeas follows :” 
Then follows a form of application for membership. This article is 
to be modified as follows: ‘‘No person shall be elected a Fellow of the 
Institute unless he shall have been elected an associate member of 
the Chapter.” The rest of the section is to remain as it now is. In 
Article I, Section 6 

Mr. Adler: Mr. Chairman, would it not be well, in order to avoid 
confusion, if these proposed amendments were acted upon individu- 
ally. This has now been read by the secretary and wecan act upon 
it, and then take up the next one. 

The Secretary: Would it not be better to have a comprehensive 
survey of the entire drift of the amendments, as proposed. 

Mr. Gibson: I suppose that the term ‘‘an associate member” 
means at least an associate member. 

The Secretary: They must be at least associate members. 
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Mr. Gibson : I take it that some Chapters have members who have 
never been and never will be associate members. 

The Secretary : In the discussion at that time the idea was that 
the first requirement should be an election as an associate member of 
a Chapter. From that point it became possible for a person to be 
elected a member of the Institute, and at the same time he was elected 
a Fellow of the Institute he became a regular member of the Chapter. 

Mr. Gibson: Then a regular member of a Chapter is not eligible 
to the American Institute. 

The Secretary: A regular member must be a member. A new 
member would first have to become an associate member of the 
Chapter, and then he could become a member of the Institute. In 
becoming a member of the Institute he becomes a regular member of 
the Chapter. : ; 

Mr. Briggs: That is the point we wished to avoid, for if he 
becomes a regular member of the Chapter his dues would be burden- 
some. — ; ; ; 

The Secretary: This is, of course, a very delicate point, which 
needs a good deal of discussion. It was intended in Article I, Section 
6, to provide that every Fellow shall be a member of a Chapter. At 
present Article X reads as follows : 

The Institute shall encourage the formation and continuance of state and 
local associations, which shall be known within the Institute as Chapters. These 
bodies shall continue and shall be organized under charters from the Institute, 
which may be granted by the Board of Directors, and which shall clearly define 
the limits of territory and jurisdiction of the bodies existing or to be found. The 
general formation, government, standard of membership and form of election 
of members in these bodies shall be uniformly prescribed by the Institute, but 
each body shall have the power to make further rules and by-laws as it may 
deem best, provided no action shall be taken which shall conflict with the 
Constitution and By-laws of the Institute. 


This is to be amended by adding to it as follows: 


Associate members of Chapters when elected as Fellows‘of the Institute shall 
become regular members of Chapters. 

The President : What action will you take upon this amendment ? 

It was moved and seconded that the first proposed amendment to 
the By-laws be adopted. 

Mr. Stone: Will the secretary please read that once more ? 

No person shall be elected a Fellow of the Institute unless he shall have been 
elected an associate member of the Chapter. 

Mr. Gibson: What becomes of all those Fellows of Chapters 
who have never been associate members and never will be ? 

Mr. Yost: Mr. President, I think it is perfectly clear what 
becomes of the regular members of Chapters. They do not go 
backward at all; they stand exactly as they are. As I under- 
stand this proposal it is that a stepping-stone toward becoming a 
regular member of a Chapter and a Fellow of the Institute is placed 
under the name of an associate member of the Chapter. He cannot 
become a member of this Institute or a regular member of a Chapter 
until he takes the first step of being an associate member of a 
Chapter. Those who are already regular members do not have to go 
backward. They are beyond that and it is no concern to them. This 
concerns men who have never been members of the Chapter. They 
cannot be regular members of the Chapter unless they are mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

The Secretary: If I can explain for a moment I will ask to be 
relieved from any further defense of this amendment, as it is not 
mine. The point has been made that Chapters should not exist as 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects in the anomalous 
position of being composed mostly of persons who are not Fellows 
of that Institute, and it was argued that if the Institute of Architects 
was to have Chapters attached to it, those Chapters, in regard to their 
regular membership, should be composed of Fellows of the Institute. 
The second point was that admission to the American Institute of 
Architects should be through such channels as would best guarantee 
the character and qualifications of the persons admitted ; and that no 
easier method of admitting Fellows to the Institute could be devised 
than through the election to their local organization. So in order to 
give every latitude, it was thought that five Fellows of the Institute 
might at any time form aChapter, whether they affiliated as to geograph- 
ical conditions or not, and it was further held that they might associate 
with themselves a second grade of members called associate members, 
who are not Fellows of the Institute. These associate members were 
then eligible for election as Fellows of the Institute ; but the Chapter 
was to first pronounce its opinion of their qualifications when they 
elected them as associate members. When the American Institute of 
Architects elected these associate members as Fellows of the Institute, 
by that act they were created regular members of the Chapter. My 
question I think remains unanswered. The Chapters as at present 
constituted have but a very small number of their regular members 
who are members of the Institute. 

Mr. Root: At the second meeting, in which that matter was 
re-debated, it was stated that in the opinion of the Executive Committee 
this amendment could not be made retroactive, except with the consent 
of the Chapters. 

Mr. Gibson: Again I ask, what becomes of those Fellows of 
Chapters who are not now members of the Institute—and there are 
a great many of them. Many Chapters have a large membership 
with only five or six who are Fellows of the Institute. What becomes 
of those members who are Fellows of the Chapter and who are not 
associate members, and never will be ? 

Mr. Kendall: I think that there are, strictly speaking, no Fellows 
of Chapters. There are members of Chapters and Fellows of the 
Institute, but I do not think the title of Fellows of Chapters will 
hold. In New York we have two grades of membership only — prac- 
ticing members, who are mostly Fellows of the Institute, and asso- 
Clate members. A difficulty does arise, however, from the fact that 
there are Many practicing members in our Chapter who are not 


associates, and who would not therefore become, strictly speaking, 
eligible to membership in the Institute. 

Mr. Adler: It seems to me that this discussion has run ahead of 
the amendment before us. The amendment which is before us is 
this : 

No person shall be elected a Fellow of the Institute unless he shall have 
been elected an associate member of a Chapter. 

What is meant, as I understand, from the explanation made by 
the secretary, is that no person shall be hereafter elected a Fellow of 
the Institute who has not become an associate member of a Chapter. It 
is not retroactive. This, of course, has nothing whatever to do with 
those who are now Fellows of the Institute and not members of 
Chapters. It is merely something that is to guide us in our action 
hereafter. I would like, however, in order to make this matter per- 
fectly clear, to change the wording of this proposed amendment. and 
offer as a substitute for it the following : 

Resolved, That hereafter no one shall be admitted to Fellowship of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects who is not already a member of a Chapter of the 
Institute and whose admission to such Fellowship has not been recommended by 
the officers of his Chapter. . 

The word ‘‘hereafter,” at the beginning removes the objections 
that have been made by Mr. Gibson, and the clause which I have 
appended, to the end that the admission to Fellowship in the Institute 
of a candidate must be recommended by the officer of a Chapter, 
fixes more definitely the purpose of this amendment. 

Mr. Poindexter: I would like to ask how that would affect candi- 
dates for members of the Institute who were not in the jurisdiction of 
any Chapter. 

The Secretary : It was that question which caused the Executive 
Committee to waive all question of geographical limits. It was 
thought that a man, if he were remote, with a number of persons 
similarly situated, might organize a Chapter simply for the sake of 
conforming to this regulation. For instance, one man in Louisiana 
and a man in Mississippi and a man in Texas and a man in Alabama 
and a man in Georgia could unite and form a Chapter, with the pecun- 
iary regulations as light as might be, but, of course, not a Chapter 
for the active work which would necessarily take place if they were 
in close affiliation with each other. 

The secretary again read the resolution of Mr. Adler. 

Mr. Adler: The objection has been made to me just now that the 
word ‘‘ hereafter,” occurring in the By-laws, might lead to a misun- 
derstanding. Suppose that we substitute for the word ‘‘ hereafter” 
the words ‘‘after October 23, 18g0,"" so as to do away with that 
objection. 

Mr. Littell: I would also suggest the omission of the word 
‘‘already.”” I think the amendment without that word would accom- 
plish its purpose better than it does now. 

The President: I would suggest that these amendments be acted 
upon provisionally ; that they be provisionally accepted wutil the 
whole list has been gone through with, and then we can accept them 
as a whole. 

Mr. Adler: I believe that this amendment will stand, no matter 
what we have done with the others. There is nothing in any of the 
others but what, even if they are rejected, would permit this one to 
stand by itself. I think it would be better to take them seriatim, and 
act on each on its merits. 

The question was put to the convention upon the resolution of Mr. 
Adler, and the resolution was carried. 

The Secretary: The next amendment proposed is to Section 6 of 
Article I. The amendment is as follows : 

Every Fellow of the Institute shall be a member of a Chapter, 

Mr. Adler: Mr. Chairman, I move that this amendment be laid 
on the table 

Mr. Adler: My purpose in doing this is for the reason that the 
relations between the Institute and the Chaptersof the Institute are 
far from being well and clearly defined. The questions which have 
been asked about this matter this evening within the last ten minutes, 
show clearly that we are not in a position to take as definite and pro- 
nounced a stand on this subject as that amendment would indicate. I 
was on the committee to revise the reports of Chapters of the Institute, 
and I was surprised to find how large a number of the members of 
Chapters are not members of the Institute. Upon inquiry I am also 
surprised to find how many there are here who are members of this 
Institute and who are not members of Chapters. Until the Executive 
Committee, or the Institute as a whole, shall have discovered a 
modus vivendi—shall have discovered a means of harmonizing the 
rather complicated interests of Institute and Chapter—it seems to me 
that as sweeping a resolution as the one which is offered had _ better 
rest on the table. 

The question was put to the convention upon the motion to lay 
the proposed amendment on the table, and it was adopted. 

The President : The secretary will please read the next proposed 
amendment. 

The Secretary : The amendment to Article X moves in step with 
the original article up to the last words ‘‘the Constitution and 
By-laws of the Institute.” At that point there is added the following 
sentence : 

Associate members of Chapters, when elected as Fellows of the Institute, 
shall become regular members of Chapters. 

Mr. Adler: I also move that that amendment be laid upon 
the table. My reasons for proposing this are as follows: There 
are at present many Chapters which have associate members 
and regular members. There are differences of dues and possibly 
other differences in the conditions of membership, as between asso- 
ciate members and regular members of Chapters. Ido not think 
that in the present status of the relations between the Institute and 
its Chapters, it is possible for the Institute to decree emphatically 
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that members of one grade of Chapters shall, when they become 
Fellows of the Institute, by virtue of such admission become regular 
members of Chapters. The power to make regular members of 
Chapters is one which we cannot very well take from the Chapters 
unless we shall have arranged a method of harmonizing the rules and 
regulations governing memberships to the various Chapters. While 
this proposed additional sentence may eventually be the very thing 
for us to adopt, yet it appears to me that it is now impracticable, and 
that we can well afford to let the matter rest without action. 

The motion to lay the proposed amendment on the table was 
seconded and carried. 

The Secretary: The next proposed amendment is to the schedule 
of charges, and consists in striking out in the fourth clause the words, 
‘‘for surveys and measurements.” 

Mr. O'Rourke moved that the proposed amendment be accepted. 
Seconded by Mr. Briggs. 

After discussion and amendment the secretary read the proposed 
amendment as follows, which was carried : 

For alterations and additions an additional charge to be made, and also an 
additional charge to be made forsurveys and measurements incident thereto. 

The next proposed amendment was read by the secretary : 

That an addition be made to the schedule of charges of aclause determining 
a percentage fee for the making of measurements and surveys of materials, etc. 

This may not be fully worded; but the question was raised by 
Mr. Smith, of Nashville, and it was intended to cover such services 
as an architect might render in taking off quantities. 

Mr. Smith: With reference to the last item mentioned by the 
secretary, I will state that the Board of Directors appointed a com- 
mittee to take this matter into consideration, and we found it inexpe- 
dient to recommend an amendment prescribing a percentage fee for 
taking off a bill of quantities. 

Mr. Adler: Will the secretary be kind enough to read from our 
Constitution the definition of the term ‘‘architect.” 

The secretary read the definition. 

Mr. Adler: In view of the definition of the term ‘‘architect,” as 
it is officially understood, I think it is clear to all of us that if it 
becomes necessary in the course of the discharge of the duties of an 
architect, as enumerated in this definition, to make bills of quantities 
and bills of materials for buildings under his charge for his client, 
that that is something the arrangement for the compensation of which 
lies between him and his client, and is covered probably by the terms 
of our schedule as it now stands. If an architect goes outside of his 
functions as here defined, and prepares bills of quantities for others 
than his client, then it is something which is really outside of his 
functions as here defined. It is something concerning which the 
Institute as such cannot very well afford to take any action upon. 
I therefore move that the matter presented in reference to this sub- 
ject by the Board of Directors be laid on the table. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The fourth amendment proposed was read by the secretary, 
creating a new officer of the Institute in the person of an assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 

The President: That would be an amendment to the By-laws. 

Mr. Adler: Mr. President, Iam very sorry to appear repeatedly 
as the mover of motions to lay the recommendations of the Board of 
Directors upon the table. But I feel myself constrained to do so 
again in this case for these reasons. It is of the highest importance 
for the continued virility of the conduct of the affairs of the Institute 
that all of its officers be taken from among us. It is important that 
they be constantly in touch with our interests and our aspirations. 
Our present method of electing a secretary, who is a secretary de 
facto and de jure, whom we allow a sufficient compensation so that 
he can employ necessary clerical help, clerical help which is entirely 
under his control and over the acts of whom he has absolute control, 
is perfectly satisfactory. Heacts. The initiative is his, This has 
operated very well in the past and I think it is worth while trying a 
little longer. Weare pleased now with the secretary, who represents, 
certainly, the highest and best business capacity there is among us; 
and when he no longer will serve us I have no doubt that we can find 
many representatives of the same grade. We will avoid by that 
means the danger of having a secretary who becomes gradually the 
depository of the accumulated traditions of the Institute, an autom- 
aton, a something without any virility, a mere machine, a $2,000 
machine, while the nominal and titular secretary does nothing, 
gives no initiative, and is not responsible for anything. I think that 
we ought to exhaust our entire membership in efforts to secure a 
secretary who will be a secretary, before we abandon our present 
system. While I must apologize to the Board of Directors for the 
seeming slight which I cast upon their recommendation, I still move, 
and again move that this recommendation be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Clay: I have to apologize for seconding so many of Mr. 
Adler’s motions. 

The Secretary : May the Board of Directors make an explana- 
tion in regard to the matter ? 

Mr. Stone: I think that any rule that prevents it should be sus- 
pended so that we can have an opportunity of hearing the views of the 
Board of Directors. 

The Secretary : The motive of the Board of Directors in making 
this recommendation was as follows: It was thought well, perhaps, 
that the offices of secretary and treasurer of this association should 
continue in their present form; that all questions of policy and 
matters of initiative, every act demanding anything buta clerical act, 
should continue to be performed by the secretary and treasurer of this 
association. But it was thought that it would be well to have a 
salaried clerk to those officers, whose sole duty it would be to perform 
the mere clerical functions of the office ; that he should hold his office 
during good behavior ; that he should have no power of initiative ; 








that he should forward every official enunciation of the convention 
from year to year and attend to the clerical business of the office ; 
that he should have a permanent office to which all communications 
addressed to the Institute could be sent; that all communications 
sent to this office and demanding any sort of action of color or action 
of quality should be referred to his superiors, but when a man writes 
to the secretary to ask, will you kindly inform me how I can become 
a Fellow of the Institute of Architects, that he should take care of all 
that sort of thing ; that he should keep the papers on file, and that he 
should have a permanent headquarters, not changing as the position 
of the secretary and the treasurer changes. 

The motion to lay on the table was carried. 

Mr. Fassett: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for information. 
I did not quite understand it before, or else I misunderstand it now. 
It is in regard to this amendment to Article X. I do not know 
whether I understood Mr. Adler right or not, when he said that the 
whole of that proposed amendment was to be stricken out, or only so 
much of the last part of it as relates to the Fellows of Institutes 
becoming regular members of Chapters. As I understand it, laying 
this proposed amendment on the table leaves it as it stands now, and 
Chapters can be formed whether they are members of this Associ- 
ation or not. 

The President: It is just as it was before. 

Mr. Adler: I would like to bring a resolution before the Institute 
which has particular reference to the recommendations made by the 
Directors this evening as to the relations of the Institute to the Chap- 
ters. The resolution is as follows : 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors and the Executive Committee be 
instructed to investigate thoroughly the conditions and membership of the vari- 
ous Chapters of the Institute, and to place themselves into communication with 
the same with the view of formulating for presentation to the Chapters and to 
the next convention of the Institute a plan for establishing such practical uni- 
formity of conditions of membership as will be most beneficial to the Institute 
and its Chapters. 

Mr. Nickerson seconded the resolution, and it was adopted. 

A resolution regarding a trip to the Pacific slope and a convention 
en route was presented by Mr. Wallingford and lost. 

The Secretary : Permit me to call the attention of the convention 
to a fact which was omitted. I have to announce the death, in New 
York, during the last year, of Henry Parry Liddon, who has been for 
a long time an honorary member of the old American Institute of 
Architects, and of this Association. 

On motion the customary resolution of condolence was passed by 
the convention. 

The matter of the reimbursement of members for excessive rail- 
road fares was discussed and laid on the table. 

The secretary brought to the notice of the convention a bundle of 
papers representing a controversy in the San Francisco Chapter. 
This was decided to be a local issue and referred back to the Chapter. 

The President: It appears that in the consolidation of the Western 
Association of Architects and the American Institute of Architects, all 
of the honorary members, as heretofore published in the list, were 
dropped. The Board of Directors has appointed a committee to con- 
sider this matter, and the secretary has a report to make, which he 
will please read to you. 

The Secretary: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Littell and myself were 
appointed a committee to recommend this list of members but it is not 
quite prepared, and with your permission we will recommend it so as 
to have your action upon it in consonance with the general election of 
officers, which will be at such time as you may designate. 

The President : I will appoint as the nominating committees the 
following gentlemen : 

First Committee: J. W. Yost, Columbus, Ohio; Alfred Stone, Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; J. H. Pierce, Elmira, N. Y.; W. C. Smith, Nashville, 
Tenn.; A. P. Cutting, Worcester, Mass. 

Second Committee: R. W. Gibson, New York; E. F. Fassett, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. G. Preston, Boston, Mass.; S. M. Randolph, 
Chicago ; Geo. C. Mason, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gibson: Mr. Chairman,I hope you have kept in mind the fact 
that I am already a member of the Board of Directors. Iam not 
aware whether that renders me ineligible for such a position or not. 

The President : The convention will recall the recommendation 
made by the secretary that the National Association of Fire Engineers 
asked this convention to appoint a committee of seven to meet 4 
corresponding committee of their association and also one from the 
National Builders’ Association, to meet in New York, for the purpose 
of considering the question of a uniform building law for the whole 
country. 

On motion of Mr. Adler, that such a committee be appointed by 
the Board of Directors’ Executive Committee, this was ordered. 

E. F. Fassett, of Kansas City, read the paper by S. E. Chamber- 
lain (printed on page 56). 

Mr. Stone: I move that a vote of thanks of this convention be 
tendered to Mr. S. E. Chamberlain for his very interesting paper 
upon the ‘‘ Foundations for City Hall in Kansas City,” and to Mr. 
Fassett for reading the same. I also move that the paper be printed in 
the proceedings of this convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Frederick Baumann, of Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘ Thoughts on 
Architecture ”’ (will appear in regular issue for November). 

Mr. Ferry: I move that a vote of thanks of this convention be 
tendered to Mr. Baumann for his contribution to our pleasure, and 
that his address be printed as a part of the proceedings. 

The question was put to the convention on the adoption of the 
motion as above stated, and it was carried. 

Mr. Stone: I move that the paper prepared by Mr. Bloor be 
spread upon the records of this convention as if read, and printed as 
a part of the proceedings. 
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The question was put to the convention on the motion of Mr. 
Stone as above stated, and it was carried. (Printed on page 4o.) 
The session then adjourned. 


THIRD DAY — MORNING SESSION. 
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The convention was called to order at 10:30 o’clock a. m., W. W. 
Carlin presiding, who called for the reports of the nominating 
committees. 

Mr. Yost: I desire to submit the report of Committee No. 1, 
which has nominated for the officers of the Institute the following 
gentlemen : 

For president, R. M. Hunt, New York; first vice-president, W. W. Carlin, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; second vice-president, J. W. McLaughlin, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
secretary, Jno. W. Root, Chicago, Ill. ; treasurer, S. A. Treat, Chicago, II. 

Directors: L. T. Scofield, Cleveland, Ohio; W. M. Poindexter, Washington, 
D. C.; G. B. Ferry, Milwaukee, Wis. ; G. C. Mason, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. ; C. J. 
Clark, Louisville, Ky.; M. J. Dimmock, Richmond, Va.; Alfred Stone, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; E. F. Fassett, Kansas City, Mo. 

Place of meeting—New York. 

Mr. Gibson: Mr. President, I beg to submit, on behalf of the 
second nominating committee, the following report : 

For president, Richard M. Hunt, New York; first vice-president, James W. 
McLaughlin, Cincinnati, Ohio; second vice-president, Alfred Stone, Providence, 
R. I.; secretary, E. I. Nickerson, Providence, R. I.; treasurer, Levi T. Scofield, 
Cieveland, Ohio. 

Directors: W. M. Poindexter, Washington, D. C.; J. W. Yost, Columbus, 
Ohio ; N. S. Patton, Chicago, Ill.; G. A. Frederick, Baltimore, Md.; E. T. Carr, 
Leavenworth, Kan.; G. W. Rapp, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. P. Cutting, Worcester, 
Mass.; N. J. Clayton, Galveston, Texas. 

The selection of the place of the convention of 1891 is left to the Board of 
Directors. 

On motion, the reports of the nominating committees were 
accepted, and the convention proceeded with the election. 

The President : I will appoint as tellers Messrs. C. O. Arey and J. 
H. Pierce. The secretary has received the report of the committee 
which was appointed to attend the funeral services of Mr. Mullet 
yesterday. He will read the report. 

WasuincTon, D. C., October 24, 1890. 
To the American Institute of Architects: 

Your special committee to attend the funeral service in Washington of the 
late A. G. Mullet, ex-supervising architect of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, respectfully report that Mr. Scofield’s engagement, to his great regret, 
prevented him from going to said services, but that Messrs. Hannaford and Bloor 
were in attendance thereat. Respectfully submitted. 

A. J. BLoor, 
SAMUEL HANNAFORD. 

The President: I wish to call the attention of the convention to 
the fact that nothing has been done with the standing committees, 
and to inquire whether the convention desires to continue those com- 
mittees in any form, or whether it desires to have them appointed by 
the Board of Directors. 

On motion, it was ordered that all standing committees on the 
list, except the Committee on Education and the Committee on Form- 
ation of Chapters, be continued and be appointed by the Board of 
Directors or the Executive Committee. ; 

The President: The secretary has a telegram which he will read 
to the convention. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, October 24, 1890. 
To ¥. W. Root, Arlington Hotel, Washington. 

OFFICERS AND FELLOWS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS,—It was 
unanimously resolved at the last meeting of the National Association of Fire 
Engineers held at Detroit, August 19, to respectfully and urgently ask the codper- 
ation of the American Institute of Architects, the National Association of 
Builders, the National Board of Underwriters and the National Association 
of Building Inspectors for the purpose of framing a model building ordinance, 
or else consulting as to the proper method to be pursued to gain the advance. 
The Executive Committee, therefore, respectfully invite the like committee of 
your Association to meet them at New York next April 2d. 

The President: You will remember that this committee was 
ordered to be appointed last night by the Board of Directors, and if 
It is thought desirable, a motion might be made in this connection. 
Application should be sent to them, as I understand it; they are in 
session now. 

The secretary was instructed to reply to the telegram that this 
convention had instructed its Board of Directors to appoint such 
a committee. 

The President: The secretary has an explanation to make to the 
convention in relation to the charters to be granted to Chapters. 

The Secretary: In relation to the charters, it has been thought 
best by the Board of Directors, particularly as Mr. Hunt, the presi- 
dent, is not here, that the matter had better be taken up in regular 
form at the next meeting of the Board of Directors, which will be in 


January. At that time the entire status of Chapters will be gone 
into, and these official charters will be signed by the secretary and 
president and forwarded to each Chapter in regular standing. There 
is a matter which was mentioned yesterday on which I have been 
requested to report, and that is the subject of honorary members. 
The committee appointed to examine into the subject by the Board of 
Directors have reported that the entire list of honorary members of 
the American Institute of Architects —I refer to the American Insti- 
tute before the reorganization or amalgamation — shall be continued, 
and to that list shall be added the following names: John M. Van 
Osdell, of Chicago; Mr. Henry Whitestone, of Louisville (both of 
these gentlemen are very old; they are both architects of very long 
and very considerable practice, and we thought, entirely deserving of 
this honor); J. W. Ellsworth, C. E. Hutchinson, Ferd W. Peck. 
All these gentlemen are very well known to us, and have been most 
influential in many directions in contributing to the art status of the 
country, and their appointment would confer upon us very marked 
honor. As a practical advantage, I think our appointment of these 
gentlemen might be of some value to us in connection with the 
World’s Fair, in which you are all interested, because no three gentle- 
men could be named whose unofficial influence would be so marked 
abroad in securing contributions of works of art, not only from gov- 
ernments, but from private individuals. 

On motion of Mr. Stone, those mentioned by the secretary were 
made honorary members. 

Mr. Stone: At the last meeting of the annual convention I 
brought a matter to its attention. I offer the following resolution at 
this time : 

Resolved, That any person who has been a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects for ten years, upon attaining the age of seventy, shall be 
exempt from annual dues, and shall retain all the privileges of the Institute, 
including the privilege of voting. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Nickerson: I would like to inquire, as all Fellows of the 
American Institute were received into the new Institute, why the 
Chapters having charters should not retain their original charters, in 
order that we may know the age of each Chapter and the date at 
which it became a member of the Institute. As I understand, it is 
desired to grant a new charter to every Chapter. 

The Secretary: It may, perhaps, be well for me to say one word 
in explanation of this matter. The Constitution speaks of the reor- 
ganizing; that is to say, there were certain changes made in the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the Institute at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion, and it was thought that the new Constitution might in some way 
conflict with the existing Constitution and By-laws of the various 
Chapters. When that matter was discussed, it seemed to the Board 
of Directors that there was no objection to having a second charter, 
simply as a souvenir or memorandum of this new organization. Of 
course, the old original charter was never to be taken away. 

Mr. Briggs: Before we adjourn to go to the White House I wish 
to move a vote of thanks to the Hon. John W. Douglass, president of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, to the 
Cosmos Club for the courtesies which they have extended, to the 
directors of the Corcoran Art Gallery, to the Washington Chapter of 
Architects, and to the architects of Washington, to General Casey, 
Mr. Windrim, Mr. Smithmeyer, to Mr. Edward Clark, to Mr. Brown 
Goode, to Mr. Adolph Cluss, to the proprietor of this hotel for the 
use of this hall and the many courtesies extended, and to the daily 
press of this city. 

The resolution was adopted by a standing vote, and the meeting 
adjourned for an hour, during which time the convention called upon 
the President of the United States at the White House ina body. 


THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 








The convention was called to order at 12:30, W. W. Carlin, 
presiding. 

On motion, the paper of Mr. Marshall was considered as read and 
ordered printed in the proceedings, and a resolution of thanks 
tendered to Mr. Marshall on behalf of the convention for his contri- 
bution of his very interesting paper. (Printed on page 38.) 

Mr. Stone: The Committee on the Treasurer's Report beg leave to 
report that the Auditing Committee have examined the books and 
vouchers of the treasurer and have found them to be correct. ‘They 
take pleasure in commending the care with which the books have 
been kept. 

The report was accepted. 
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Mr. Adler: Mr. President, I desire to offer the following resolu- 

tion: 
Resolved, That the recommendation made to the congress of the United 

States, by their supervising architect of the Treasury Department, to the effect 

that architects for public buildings be hereafter selected by competition, are 

heartily concurred in by the American Institute of Architects, and that its Fellows 

and friends are requested to do all in their power to bring about the adoption, by 


the government, of the recommendation of the supervising architect. 


The resolution was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Adler: I beg leave to submit still another resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the American Institute of Architects and those of 
the entire architectural profession are due to Mrs. VanRensellaer for her able, 
fearless and truthful paper upon the relations of architects and their clients, as 
published in the North American Review; and that Mrs. VanRensellaer and the 
proprietors of the North American Review be requested to permit the Institute to 
cause the reprinting of this article in pamphlet form, for the purpose of distribu- 
tion of the same among architects and their clients. 


There are many of you who have read this article. It is the most 
telling piece of writing upon the subject that has been published 
within my recollection. I do not think we can do anything in the way 
of placing our position, with regard to our clients, and theirs with regard 
to ourselves, in a better way than by the republication and free circu- 
lation of this paper. 


Mr. Nickerson: In seconding this motion I would like to add 
that it seems to me to be proper that we should recognize in some 
delicate and distinct manner this truly able paper, and the great profit 
which our profession has derived therefrom. 

Mr. Stone: I would like to amend the resolution in this way : 
‘‘ That she be made an honorary member of the American Institute 
of Architects.” I can see no reason why we should not have women 


as honorary members. 

The motion was put to the convention upon the amendment, and 
it was carried. 

The President : The report of the tellers will now be in order. 

Mr. Arey: I beg leave to submit the report of the tellers upon 
the election of officers, place of meeting, etc. 


Total number of votes cast, 76. 
President, R. M. Hunt, 76. 
First Vice President, W. W. Carlin, 43; J. W. McLaughlin, 33. 
Second Vice President, J. W. McLaughlin, 39 ; Alfred Stone, 35; J. W. Root, 
i; D. Adler, 1. 
Secretary, John W. Root, 51; E 
Stone, 1. 
Treasurer, S. A. Treat, 51; Levi Scofield, 24; G. Murphy, r. 
Board of Directors, W. M. Poindexter, 76 ; G. C. Mason, Jr., 52; G. B. Ferry, 
49; L. T. Scofield, 46; C. J. Clark, 45; E. F. Fassett, 45; Alfred Stone, 43; M. J. 
Dimmock, 40; G. W. Rapp, 34; N. S. Patton, 31; G. A. Frederick, 31: A. P. 
Cutting, 30; J. W. Yost, 27; N. J. Clayton, 23; E. T. Carr, 22; R. M. Upjohn, 6; 
H. H. Holly, 3; N. Le Brun, 2; E. T. Littell, 1; W. G. Preston, 1. 
Place of Meeting: New York, 31; for Board of Directors to select place of 
meeting, 23; Chicago, 13; Boston, 7; San Francisco, 1; Washington, 1. 
Signed : 
C. O. AREY, 
J. H. Pierce, 


I. Nickerson, 20; A. J. Bloor, 4; Alfred 


( Tellers. 


The President: The place of meeting has not been selected 
because New York has not received a majority of the votes cast. I 
will now announce the officers elected for the ensuing year : 

R. M. Hunt, New York, president. 

W. W. Carlin, Buffalo, N. Y., first vice-president. 

J. W. McLaughlin, Cincinnati, Ohio, second vice-president. 

John W. Root, Chicago, secretary. 

S. A. Treat, Chicago, treasurer. 

Board of Directors—W. M. Poindexter, Washington, D. C.; 
G. B. Ferry, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. J. Clark, Louisville, Ky.; Alfred 
Stone, Providence, R. I.; George C. Mason, Philadelphia, Pa.; Levi 
T. Scofield, Cleveland, Ohio; E. F. Fassett, Kansas City, Mo.; 
M. J. Dimmock, Richmond, Va. 

These officers, as you will understand, do not take their places 
until January 1, 1891. 

The question was then put to the convention upon an amendment 
naming Boston as the place of meeting for the next convention, and 
the amendment was adopted. 

The President: The secretary has received a letter from Mr. 
Hunt, which he will read to the convention. 

The Secretary: A matter which is of special interest to the gentle- 
men of this convention is Mr. Hunt's statement that he is no longer 
confined to his room, but must remain in the house for a day or two. 
He says: ‘‘What luck! Everything had been so nicely planned to 
be with you in the convention. I trust everything is going on well. 
With kind remembrances to all of the Fellows, I remain.” 

On motion of Mr. Stone, the secretary was instructed to notify 
the president-elect by telegraph of his election. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring Board of Directors for their 
services for the past year was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Stone: We passed a resolution this morning with regard to 
persons over seventy years of age becoming honorary members of the 
Institute and being exempt from the payment of dues. I therefore 
suggest that in some way, the officers of the Chapters be requested to 
notify the officers of this association who these gentlemen are. 

Mr. Briggs: I would move that the secretaries of the Chapters be 
requested to notify the secretary of the Institute as to those members 
in their respective Chapters who have passed the limit of age when 
their dues are remitted and who become honorary members of the 
Institute. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The secretary read the names of honorary members and corre- 
sponding members, and announced that by the action of the 
convention Mr. Napoleon Le Brun became an honorary member. 
After a vote of thanks to the ladies attending the convention, there 
being no further business, the convention thereupon adjourned to 
meet at Boston in 1891, 
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sas City was formally decided upon, the site selected and bonds 

voted by the people. The common council passed the ordin- 
ance authorizing the board of public works to construct the city hall, 
the site selected being the Market Square, which a few years ago 
consisted of a ravine running diagonally through the same, on either 
side of which were abrupt bluffs and hills. But now the bluffs have 
been cut away and the ravine filled up, making to the casual observer 
a nice plat of ground; but with a fill of fifty feet under about two- 
thirds of the building and a solid clay bank under the remaining 
third, to those that know the possibilities of failure to obtain a 
uniform bearing for a foundation at a reasonable cost, it is not quite 
so nice. The ‘‘fill” referred to was made at different periods with 
rubbish of all kinds, tin cans, rock, etc., and for some time this 
ravine at this point was used as a ‘‘ public dump,” making altogether 
a most unsatisfactory site to erect a large building upon. The ques- 
tion of foundation for the proposed building was discussed and the 
board finally authorized me to develop some tangible method that 
would not bankrupt the city nor endanger adjoining property. Piles 
were generally suggested, but in my judgment that system would be 
bad in this particular location, owing to the dryness of the earth in 
the fill, and the tendency of piles to dry-rot in such soil, and to dig a 
trench would not only be very expensive but very dangerous. 

I finally concluded that a system of piers for the whole sub- 
structure would solve the problem, but to dig square holes or pits 
and crib the excavation would not only be laborious but expensive 
and dangerous.’ The cylindrical form of piers was finally adopted, 
and of uniform size so that the excavation could be done with a large 
auger operated by steam power, and a three-sixteenth inch caisson 
could be made to follow the auger. This much being decided upon 
the question of material was taken up. Concrete was the first to 
suggest itself, but upon mature deliberation and investigation vitrified 
brick was adopted as the materials best suited for the filling of the 
caissons. These brick singly in a testing machine withstood a 
pressure of 135 to 140 tons to fracture to each brick. The piers, 
4 feet 6 inches in diameter, laid in hydraulic cement mortar and 
grouted solid in each course, and well bounded in all directions across 
the pier, have proven to be all, for solidity, tenacity and great strength, 
that my most sanguine expectations had hoped for. The piers are 
sunk to rockbed of oolite limestone about eight feet in thickness, and 
are capped with cast-iron webbed plates, on which rest steel ‘‘I” 
beams all bolted together with standard connections and separators, 
and the interstices between the beams and the excavation of one foot 
each side and one foot under the beams and caps are filled with 
concrete. The upper surface is capped with boiler plate one-fourth 
inch thick bolted to flanges of beams. On this surface the walls of 
the building are started. The piers under the north wing, tower and 
smoke stack, and on each side of the main structure, having exces- 
sive weight in addition to the ordinary loads imposed on them, are 
reinforced by twelve-inch ‘‘Z" bar columns which also rest on the 
rock bottom. 

The whole system, in essence, is the direct transmission of the 
entire weight of the solid bed rock by so arranging the interior con- 
struction that the whole weight is subdivided, each subdivision being 
carried by an isolated pier capable of carrying its own individual 
load. By making these piers of uniform size the load superimposed 
on each is made about equal by locating them at a greater or less 
distance apart, as the total weight of the structure is figured in its 
entirety and this subdivided into loads corresponding to the number 
of piers required, these being transmitted to walls and _ isolated 
columns by the system of steel ‘‘I” beams at each floor, thence to 
the ‘‘I” beams resting on webbed cast-iron plates, and thence to the 
isolated piers and rock bottom. 

The substructure of this foundation is completed and is very 
satisfactory indeed, while the work of the foundation and base- 
ment story will be completed by November 1, 1890, and as the work 
progresses I can see no reason to regret the adoption of the system 
employed ; but on the other hand, I am pretty thoroughly convinced 
that the system of isolated piers as here used is the most economical, 
substantial and lasting of any that could be employed under a large 
building on such a site. 


gp a year ago the question of building a new city hall in Kan- 
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Mr. Lovell H. Carr, the western repre- | 
sentative of the house of J. B. King & Co., of | 
New York, whose portrait is given above, will | 
soon be permanently located in Chicago in its | 
interest. His genial and gentlemanly presence | | 
has made him many friends among the mem- 
‘bers of the architectural profession, and at the 
recent convention at Washington he, accom- 
panied by Mr. Waldron, of the firm, did much | 
to increase the good impression formed through | 
the business which has brought them in con- 
tact with members of the profession every- li 
where. Mr. Carr says it is the intention of | 


| time would be saved by its use. 


| made goods in the market ; 
| made with an extra large size stem which can- 


J. B. King & Co. to erect works in Chicago 
in order to supply King’s Windsor Cement 
Plaster more directly than has been possible 
heretofore. It is claimed for this cement 
plaster that it is incomparable for plastering 
walls and ceilings, it containing 300 times more 
tensile strength, is 200 per cent harder, and 
requires one-third the labor of lime and hair 
plaster. It was observed in the Arlington 
Hotel, Washington, where the new dining-room 
had recently been plastered, that the drying 
out was quick and even, and the proprietor 
explained that it had been put on the green 
brick and was drying so quickly that six weeks’ 
It is expected 
| that the new works will be in operation in 
| Chicago by April next. 


‘‘ Automatic’’ 
Faucet. 


These faucets are made of the best quality 
of composition, and aside from the advantages 
of the automatic shut-off, they are the best | 
every faucet is 


The Compression 


not be bent or twisted, and is fitted with a 
stuffing box through which the stem operates. 

The automatic shut-off is the best improve- 
|ment ever made in a faucet, and will be 
| appreciated by every architect, owner and 
| plumber. 

The operation of the automatic shut-off will 
be readily understood from the accompanying 
cut and explanation. 

The cut represents the faucet closed to the 
| passage of water, the valve ‘‘E” being seated 
on ‘‘H.”’ As the handle ‘‘A” is turned to 
| Open the faucet, the valve ‘‘E” rises from its 
|seat, as does also the auxiliary or shut-off 
|valve ‘‘X;" one revolution of the handle 


se 








A” opens the faucet to its fullest extent and | 


in this position the valve ‘‘X” is oe far | 


” 


enough away from the lower face of ‘‘ 


RECORD. Vii 
allow a free waterway through the faucet ; if 
now, a wrench is applied to the nut ‘‘C,” the 


valve ‘‘E” rises still further, and the valve 
‘“‘X,”" being actuated by the water pressure 
and the spring ‘‘ M,” also rises until it meets the 
lower face of ‘‘ H” and thus shuts off the water: 
this occurs before the nut ‘‘C” has been 
entirely removed, thus avoiding all splatter of 
the water ; the washer may then be removed 
by unscrewing the tit ‘‘F.” 





An additional advantage of these faucets lies 
in the fact that when the lower valve ‘‘E” is 
wide open, its upper face makes a water-tight 


joint on the lower face of the nut ‘‘C,” and thus 
prevents any water getting up around the 
stem. 
Particular Notice.—The faucet should be 
opened wide, before the nut ‘‘C” is removed 
H. A. Williams Mfg. Co., 22 Milk St., 


to ' Boston. 





“AIR BRAKE” 


Manufactured by THE ELLITHORPE 


We claim to build the most safe elevators in the world. 


dollars to any one producing a safety device that will stop a falling elevator car, 
without concussion or damage, as efficiently under all circumstances as the safety 
Present this to whoever denies, and notify us. 


devices of this company. 
must act, not talk. 


General Offices and Works, 60 Waldo Place, Chicago. 

Kansas City, 423 Whitney Building. 
Denver, Fritch 
San Francisco, 119 Beale St. 


New York, 74 Courtlandt St. 
Minneapolis, 307 Hennepin Avenue. 
Portland, Ore., Front and Main Sts. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


=H LEV A TOnRSsS = 


AIR BRAKE co. 


We will pay one thousand 


They 


lock. 
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| ROOF CRESTING, 
£53 
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= Sep Office Railings, Brass Work, 
£383 Balcony Railings, Brackets, 
z 38 Wrought Iron Work, ete., etc. 

= © & 

233 J. E. BOLLES & CO. 
EN Detroit, Mich. 
o's Send for Catalogue No. 16. 

te Mention this paper. 








SAVES TIME AND MONEY. 


THE STANDARD CONTRACT 


SAVES TIME IN WRITING CONTRACTS. 
SAVES TIME IN READING CONTRACTS. 
SAVES TIME LOST IN LITIGATION. 


Saves Money for Dwar, Architect and Contractor. 


$1.10 per 100, $4.50 per 500, $8.00 per 
or express. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


1,000, free by mail 





19 Tribune Building, Cuicaco. 
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“Scott's Extra Coated” 


ROOFING PLATE. 


10mm a, ORE. * 


Richard Knisely & Son, 


184 GO. JEFFERSON STACET. 


SLATE.: TIN - cael IRON - ROOFERS. 


CORRUGATED 
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SOLE IMPORTERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


JAMES B. SCOTT & CO., 


PITTSBURCH, PA. 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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FIRE BRICK 
AND 


FIRE CLAY. 


PIPE 


SEWER 


RHOADS & RAMSEY, 
148 ADAMS ST. 
(Rookery Building.) 
Yards—111 wy Oakle y Ave. 
35th St. and L.S. & M.S. R.R., 

and Englewood. 














WANTED 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN. 


Must be first-class in design for both large 
and small work, and good in modern construc- 
tion. One good in perspective work preferred. 
Permanent position and good salary to the 


right man. Address, 


ORFF BROS., 
LUMBER EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GAS FIXTURES 


AT FACTORY PRICES. 
Special Inducements to the Trade. 





Office and Salesroom at Factory, 
67 & 69 S. Canal St., near Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 


H. S. HOLDEN. 


icnomUR 


THE BEST 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


AMERICAN DECORATIVE CO., 


116 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 











E. B. MOORE & CoO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Patont PARQUETRY Flooring 


8 Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
grams made and Estimates 
given. Send stamp for book 
of Designs. 
48 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


The tawinen of the kind in the world. 





‘Troy LAUNDRY MACHINERY Co. 


(LIMITED.) 


New York. Troy. Chicago. San Francisco, 


-m sills nailed antl 2. canna 


Our line of Laundry Machinery has all the 
Latest Improvements, and is the best for 
Laundering all kinds of goods. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE K. 





“ 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


English Portland Cement, 


7 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 





MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. {| CHICAGO AGENTS { MEACHAM & WRIGHT. 











Over ten years Success of the 


“GIANT” Metal Sash Chain. 


Economical Substitute for Cord and Cable 
Chains for Hanging Heavy Weights 
to Windows. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’G COMPANY, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 





§ Who absolutely control the only Automatic Machinery 

which feeds the metal into the machine, punches out 

the links, forms them into the chain, draws it out of 

‘ the machine, and tests its tensile strength without any 
mB Auman hand touching tt. 


Also ‘‘ Red Metal’? and Steel Sash Chain made in 
the same way, for ordinary use, where a cheaper arti- 
cle is desired strong and simple. Also Patented Fix- 
tures for attaching to the sash and weight and easily 
and rapidly applied. Special attention paid to com- 
munications of Architects and Builders, and samples 
sent free of charge to any address. 


Try it. In use in all the large cities. 


Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by 


GEO. W. MURPHY, 
158 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 








ie 


Presenting a very fae surface of PERMANENT ELASTICITY, 


“DE GOLYER’S ROCK FINISH, 


FINISHING AND PRESERVING NATURAL WOOD. 


impervious to moisture or Alkali. The 


ONLY material suitable for varnishing hardwood floors. 


No. 


1 EXTERIOR. For Outside Doors, Vestibules and Store Fronts, in rubbed or polished finish. 





No. 


1 INTERIOR. For Finest Cabinet Finishing, Hardwood Floors and Bathrooms. 





No. 2. Standard Medium-Priced Grade for all Interior rubbed or polished work. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE WATTS De GOLYER COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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